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That was a good sentence recently uttered by 
Canon Liddon when he said “We only weaken our- 
selves by dwelling upon mischiefs which we cannot 
hope to remedy.” 


The Century for October strikes the nail on the 
head when it says that the “main purpose of ednu-. 
cation is not to promote success in life, but to raise 
the standard of life itself.” 


The Independent well says “that the time has 
fully come for the government to interpose in the 
interests of the people by making telegraphy a part 
of the postal system. The business properly be- 
longs there, and there is no reason why it should 
not achieve a success in this country, like that 
already obtained in Europe.” 


_ Henry Irving at a banquet in Glasgow just before 
sailing to America, noted the decline of the Scotch 
prejudice against the stage, and also mentioned that 
a clergyman who conimended himself as a “man of 
cheerful disposition and affable manners,” was will- 


ing to accompany the dramatic company to this 
country in the capacity of chaplain. 


All strength, whether of head, of heart, or of 
muscle, is of God. Gabriel means the “ Might of 
God.” This name ought to shame the habit still 
prevalent of canonizing limp and nerveless sweetness 
as the highest representative of piety... Saints can 
be made out of hero-stuff only. Sense is_ better 
than sensibility in religion now-g-days, for the 
world needs improving. 

‘*Something is wrong; there needeth a change.”’ 


We take special pleasure in commending our 
readers to “ Auber Forestier’s ” article on Victor Ryd- 
berg’s “ Last Athenian.” We are informed that 
the noticeable sketch of this author and his book by 
our contributor, Miss A. A. Woodward, read before 
the Women’s Conference in this city last spring, 
had something to do with hastening the appearance 
of this English translation. To Rydberg, Bjornson 
and Kristofer Janson are due much of the free- 
dom, political as well as religious, now enjoyed by 
the Scandinavians. 


The success of the “Old South Lectures,” men- 
tioned in our “ Notes from the Field,” suggests the 
question, if in city life more daylight might not be 
used for systematic instruction and intellectual en- 
tertainment. In well-regulated households there 
are hundreds of: women, and here and there a man, 
who can better arrange to listen to a lecture from 
four to five than they can from eight to nine in the 
afternoon. We can but believe that there is here 
in Chicago, a large constituency of this kind if 
really valuable lectures were offered. We wish 
Edwin D. Mead could be induced to come and ar- 
range a course of “Old South Lectures ” on week- 
day afternoons in this city. 


A correspondent in one of our denominational ex- 
changes voices what we regard one of the mischiev- 
ous and undignified demands of modern life. “Give 
us lots of news; let the faultfinders and all sorts 
send their complaints to the =.’ There is a 


| clamor for gossip that is fed by the beardless youths 
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who do most of the “reporting” for the modern 
newspaper which we consider eminently demoral- 
izing. The would-be religious journal that consents 
to become the organ of tea-parties and sewing- 
societies by loading its columns with personalities 
and ephemeral news will in the long run find itself, 
with a large subscription list indeed, but with a very 
small cause to live and to work for. 


Our readers will notice in the admirable report of 
the Ministers’ Institute held at Lowell, Mass., fur- 
nished our columns by its secretary, that there 
were no reactionary notes and apparently no indi- 
cation that either scholarship or piety is to pass 
away from the Unitarian ranks with the revered 
fathers of the faith. The important place occupied 
by the non-clerical in the programme is also sig- 
nificant. Why should not such institutes be multi- 
plied? As it is impossible for many of our Western 
workers to travel so far eastward, is it not possible 
for us to have one of these days a Western Minis- 
ters’ Institute, to which a certain number of the 
“Wise men of the Fast”? could be induced to come, 
that we might sit at their feet ? 


The impression ujade by Babu Protab Chunder 
Mozoomdar in his visit among the Unitarians of 
England and Boston is of such a character as to 
arouse anew our interest in the piety of the Kast 
and to strengthen the sense of kinship that already 
exists between the progressive and rational minds 
in Christendom and the Brahmo Somaj of India. 
All this is a promise, as James Freeman Clarke said 
in arecent introduction of this Orientalist, “that the 
religion of the human race is to arrive at last—the 
universal religion.”’ We believe that it is the pur- 
pose of this progressive Indian to reach his eastern 
home by traveling westward, and that in due time 
he will visit Chicago, where we hope he will receive 
a hearty greeting. The only formidable thing about 
the gentleman is his name, which we will try to 
learn to pronounce after his arrival. 


Frederick Douglas, in his great speech before 
the colored people at Louisville, merited the thanks 
of the Free Religious Association, for venturing a 
good word for even Pharaoh, who came to an un- 
timely end by drowning in the Red Sea, and estab- 
lishes a comparison between the treatment of 
emancipated slaves by pagan Egypt and the chris- 
tian United States to the advantage of the former. 
He said “even Russia with freedom gave land to 


_—__ 


Egypt. Will some learned Hebraist tell us whether 
those jewels were ever returned ? 


—_— 


Mr. Brockway, at the recent Convention of Na- 
tional Charities and Corrections held at Louisville, 
declared that our present prison systems are uni- 
formly defective. He opposed pardons and favored 
compulsory education in prison. Mr. Vaux of 
Pittsburg, discussing the above subject in the same 
convention, thought convicts needed trades more 
than studies. In his experience ninety per cent. of 
penitentiary criminals had had a common school 
education. He thought prison commissioners, not 
the courts, should fix the terms of confinement, and 
hinted that one fertile cause of crime was the un- 
loving disposition of some wives and mothers. 


An inquiring friend wants to know of the Chris- 
tian Union what books to read that will prove 
Jesus truly divine, in order to counteract the 
doubts as to his divinity and resurrection caused by 
the reading of Renan. This paper recommends 
first Edmund Kirke’s attempt at “Gospel Harmony” 
and then the Lives of Christ by Farrar, Geikie and 
Henry Ward Beecher. It seems tous that our ex- 
change has failed to quote the best orthodox au- 
thorities. Why not commend the inquirer to the 
ponderous tomes of divinity that graced the libraries 
of the orthodox fathers. The trouble with the 
books just referred to is, that they are themselves 
given to arousing just such doubts in the minds of 
their readers. We are afraid that the medicine will 
aggravate the disease. 


Perhaps the most important thing to do at the 
present time in the interests of clear thought is to 
show to the popular mind that the methods of 
Herbert Spencer and Emerson instead of being 
antagonistic complement each other. It is to show 
that the intuitions of to-day are worthy of profound 
respect, because they represent the accumulated 
tuitions of our ancestors. Our insight is the sight 
of those whose lives have been deposited in our 
own; and inasmuch as the deep subsoil of a west- 
ern prairie is infinitely richer in vegetable possibili- 
ties than the leaf mold and vegetable deposits of 
this year, so is the great depth of intangible but 
unconscious subsoil of thought, feeling, and con- 
science in us, out of which our conscious thought, 
feeling, and conscience ever spring, infinitely ~ 
richer than any surface harvesting that present 


the serfs and Egypt loaned jewels!” Well done, 


sense and experience may bring to us. 
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A good beok in these days is*always in danger of 
being crowded out of mind by the fresh arrivals, 
long before it has gone out of date. It will be in- 
teresting to our readers to know that the little book 
of Mr. Simmons on the “ Unending Genesis” pub- 
lished last year by The Colegrove Book Company, 
continues to attract the attention of the thoughtful. 
A recent issue of the Clinton (Ia.) Herald speaks 
of it in the following appreciative terms: 


The design of the work, which is admirably carried out, is to show 
that the creation of the universe is stillin progress. In clear and fin- 
ished language, yet in a very nutshell, it tells a multitude of scientific 
truths and treats of various scientific conclusions relatingto the gene- 
sis and phenomena of the myriad orbs of space, of the process of crea- 
tion on our little planet, of light, of earthquakes and volcanoes, of sea 
and land, of the mental dominion of man, of the moral and spiritual 
creations, and so on. The book is charmingly written and exceedingly 
readable. 


With the annual recurrence of the book-buying 


impulse that comes with the holidays, our readers 
will find it a book worth owning and giving. 


Governor Butler of Massachusetts has been say- 
ing some very sensible things concerning public 
school-houses, as reported by a correspondent of 
the Boston Herald. He protests against the ex- 
pensiveness of the modern building; he wisely 
objects to the “monstrosities of ornamentation done 
in pine lumber and plaster which go te make up 
the costly school-houses.”” He does not think that 
children should have a more ornamental place to 
study than the average home. All this is still 
more true concerning the costly modern church 
buildings. The unmeaning stucco, the flippant 
figures in fresco, and the glaring colors of the 
modern church interior, are great distracting influ- 
ences during the church hour; while the cost to 
make such and keep them in decent condition, 
diverts the money that ought to be invested in 
ideas, and depresses the enthusiasm that ought to 
be enkindled by a disinterested purpose of reform- 
ing and ennobling the world. 


The first Church Year Book of the season that 
comes to the editorial table from our Fellowship 
this season is the annual of the Channing Memorial 
Church at Newport, a good and substantial pam- 
phlet of fifty-six pages, printed in large. type on solid 
paper, with an attractive cut of the church embel- 
lishing the cover. It contains reports from the 
minister, the trustees, Sunday-school, ladies’ work 
and Unity Club. It represents the first year’s work 
of Mr. Wendte. After reading this book who will 
say that the modern minister has an easy task, or is 
in any danger of eating idle bread? We wish those 


who are inclined to distrust the value of a church 
in modern life, would give this little annual careful 
study, remembering that it is only a successful 
realization of what the smallest Unitarian church 
in any community is trying, and to a certain extent 
is doing. After such a study we ask the skeptic to 
suggest what other organization now existing is 
prepared, with the same amount of time and money 
invested, to do more or better work for humanity. 
his little book is fertile in suggestions to ministers 
and trustees, and we doubt not can be readily ob- 


tained upon application to the pastor, Rev. C. W. 
Wendte, Newport, R. L. 


W. J. Potter, in a recent issue of the Index, so 
well states the central insprration and final syn- 
thesis towards which the higher movement in relig- 
ious thought is tending, and for which it is the pur- 
pose and hope of this paper in some humble way to 
stand and to labor, that we are glad to reprint and 
commend it: 


And this fact of parallelism of development between natural and hu- 
man forces suggests finally the crowning point of the theme,—the 
unity of this energy, or power, or life that we find so thoroughly per- 
vading both the world of matter and the world of man,—its unity and 
its substantial identity. Nature and man maké, indeed, not two worlds, 
but one. In a large sense, nature includes man. One energy, one 
life, runs through both. Unity of force, unity of method, unity of aim 
or end, prove this, as science in various ways is every day doing, and 
have you not gone a good way toward proving against the allegations 
of materialism that the universe is pervaded by intelligent mind with 
an intelligent purpose,—proved, too, that the mental being of man is 
of the same texture as that which is mind or law in nature, and that he 
is to find his highest life by discernment of and conscious co-operation 
with natufe’s laws and purposes? Says Emerson (whose thought goes 
through and under most of the problems of our day): “ Manis made 
of the same atoms as the world is: he shares the same impressions, pre- 
dispositions, and destiny. When his mind is illuminated, when his 
heart is kind, he throws himself joyfully into the sublime order, and 
doés with knowledge what the stones do by structure;” which, if I may 
paraphrase, means that the laws of the material universe, the laws of 
gravity, of chemistry, of geometry, which there ip nature are an imme- 
diate though unconscious manifestation of the one primal and per- 
vading energy, run up through all ascending forms of nature into the 
moral and mental consciousness of man. The cunscious intellect yrav- 
itates to truth, gravitates to justice, as planet to itssun. Heart attracts 
heart, as the atoms in chemistry are drawn each to itsown. In man, 


the laws of nature, which out there in material nature are unconscious, 


become perceptions, sensibilities, and conscious choice; instinct rises 
into volition; sensation opens into reflection; and the inward impelling 
energy is crowned as Person, with conscious sovereignty over matter 
and material forces. 


Dr. Henry M. Scudder, of Plymouth (Congrega- 
tional) church in this city, has set on foot a move- 
ment for a radical change in his evening service. 
He proposes in the first place that all seats be made 
free in the evening. In the next place a syste- 
matic effort is to be made to bring in outsiders, 
especially the working people who live in the 
churchless district between State street and the 
Chicago river. Then, to hold the people after they 


-are once brought in, the character of the service is 
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to be modified. The regular meeting will be short- 
ened and will be followed by a prayer-meeting in 
the Sunday-school room, where it is hoped to reach 
more directly all who are interested enough to re- 
main. A chorus of a hundred voices is to be organ- 
ized to lead the congregational singing. But, alas, 
the collection of noble songs now used by the church 
is to be abandoned for the “ Moody and Sankey 
Gospel Hymns.” And we fear that this indicates 
that the whole service will be brought down to the 
Moody and Sankey level. 

Can not the people be drawn into a religious 
service without first degrading the service? We 
believe it can be done, and even if this be impossi- 
ble it is an end worth failing for. What does it 
profit to go out and bring in the prodigal, only to 
feed him on husks in his Father’s house? 


In a note from Rev. T. T. Munger, the author of 
“The Freedom of Faith,” received by the reviewer 
of that book in our issue of August 16th, occurs the 
following paragraph: 


I think the greatest mistake ever made in the American religious 
world was the separation that divided the Orthodox and Unitarians. 
The ablest clergyman in my denomination in Boston says: “If there 
had been a truer exegesis at the time it would not have happened.” I 
agree with him. In that case, Unitarianism would not have been what 
it is and Orthodoxy would not have been what it is; there would have 
been something better than either. Schism is a deadly sin; it isa de- 
nial of breadth and charity. Toleration has its limits, but they are 
rarely reached. 


This is thought-suggestive, and challenges a new 
reading of the history of religious thought in Amer- 
ica. We are accustomed to think that the Unita- 
rian separation from the Orthodox’ ranks in New 
England nearly eighty years ago, was a most com- 
mendable movement of mind, eminently religious 
because it was a movement in the direction of intel- 
lectual integrity creditable to both parties. It could 
have been avoided only by a sacrifice of sincerity 
on both sides. Schism is never such a sin as du- 
plicity or even intellectual timidity. Real tolera- 
tion is always served by outspoken, manly indepen 
dence. If we read history aright, there is far more 
breadth and charity in the world to-day on account 
of the consecrated “come-outers” from Luther to 
Parker, although each in his day did do violence to 
much that was tender, and embittered many a cup 
that would have otherwise remained sweet. The 
ploughshare of progress, like that of Robert Burns, 
turns down many a mountain daisy, it is true, but 
it makes possible sy wheat-fields. Be this as it 
may, we certainly respond to the yearning for 
breath and fellowship represented by the author of 


“The Freedom of Faith,” and will try to extend the 


eS 


boundaries of toleration so as to include every noble 
and sincere thing in humanity. Wehope the genial 
words of Mr. Munger may sprout and grow in 
Unity columns and elsewhere. 


A recent number of the Christian. Register con- 
tains a communication under the heading, A Re- 
ply to Dr, Hiiat, wherein the writer, speaking in 
well-deserved praise of Dr. Eliot’s long and faith- 
ful service, is pleased to say that he “ has stood at 
the West during all these years amid a ferment of 
unripe thought and crude speculation.” “The 
West” is a pretty large tract of territory for one 
man to “stand at;”’ but be this as it may, it is the 
“unripe thought and crude speculation” with 
which “the West” is credited, that most invites a 
bit of commentary. St. Louis will hardly recog- 
nize itself in the description, and even Chicago will 
forbear to laugh at a joke which is at the expense 
of both. If we mistake not, the ** Concord School 
of Philosophy ” (in Massachusetts) sent to St. Louis 
for its leading spirit, who also brought another 
along with him. A third lecturer was bred, if not 
born, in the Mississippi Valley, we believe. ‘That 
unique publication, Bhe Journal of Speculative 
Philosophy, came from west of the Mississippi. 
We doubt if in the whole country there was a 
ereater stronghold of the anti-slavery movement, 
resting in the intelligence and character .of the 
people, than in the northern counties of the Western 
Reserve. Oberlin College, which recently celebrated 
its half-century of existence, and which has been a 
noble centre of mental and moral influence, antici- 
pated all the colleges of New England, if we mis- 
take not, in the admission of women to its privileges, 
and in rising above the prejudice against colored 
students. We might add that, while not a few of 
Harvard University professors, if we remember 
rightly, were thinking to solve the great national 
crisis with a “ Bell and Everett” ballot, Abraham 
Lincoln was finding very substantial backing in 
“the unripe thought and crude speculation” 
throughout “the West.” There is one thing worse 
than unripe thought, and that is dead-ripe thought. 
The first is at least alive, and gives promise. When 
the writer of this paragraph left New England a 
few years ago to take charge of a church in one of 
the largest cities in [llinois, some good people at 
home asked him if there were “ any Indians in the 
settlement.” It seems difficult for the New Eng- 
land mind to “ occident”’ itself, and to realize how 
rapidly the prophecy that Webster once made-— 
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that the great Mississippi Valley would become 
the center of population and power in this country 
—has been moving towards fulfillment. 


KINDERGARTENS. 


Kindergartens are popularly supposed to be 
schools for very young children, but.in fact they 
represent a perfectly distinct educational idea, and 

“Ss 

a practically new method of human culture. Com- 
paratively few people, even among the well-informed, 
understand what a radical new departure in educa- 
tion the kindergarten, system is. Most people see 
in a kindergarten simply a sghool for the very 
youngest pupils, a place where the little folks who 
are not quite ready for the primary school may be 
sent for a year or two to have them out of the way, 
and where they can be amused most of the time and 
perhaps taught their letters. But the genuine 
kindergartner, when this view is presented, gets as 
mati as the homceopathic physician does when some- 
body explains his system as meaning simply very 
small doses that at least do no harm. The true 
kindergartner is possessed by a theory. It must not 
be supposed either that it is a small theory or per- 
tains only to a small part of education. It is rather 
a world-theory, pertaining at least to all that 
humanity is and does. The central idea of this 
theory is, as we understand it, that we should simply 
be Nature’s assistants in the education of children. 
If a child were left alone as much as possible 
Nature would educate him quite thoroughly in 
some fashion. And what he learned of himself in 
such natural way he would always retain. Our 
mission as educators is first to study the natural 
ways in which a child learns, and then lend ourselves 
to him, walk, play, and work, with him and so teach 
him in his own way. This is the idea underneath 
all the kindergarten games. They all teach the 
children something useful while they are fascinating 
as plays. 

Similar natural methods are being introduced 
more or less into all our schools. Children are 
taught to observe, think and study rather than to 
load the memory with “useful information.” Kind- 
ergartens are increasing in all the cities and spring- 
ing up here and there all over the country. The 
most remarkable instance of this sort of sporadic 
growth known to us is at Eau Claire, Wisconsin, 
and an account of the movement will be all the 
more interesting to the readers of Unrry when it is 
known that it is superintended by Miss J pany Lloyd 


J nei a sister of our editor-in-chief. She received 
her training in St. Louis under Miss Blow and has 
evidently initiated a great work in Eau Claire. An 
association and stock company was formed there 
last June, and they have already completed a build- 


ing which is described by the F'ree Press as follows: 


The main part of the structure is 26x56 feet, and is three stories high 
including basement. 


The first noticeable feature is the large and prettily furnished por- 
tico with steps descending into the street and into the play-ground. 
From this we enter into the work-room, a cheerful and beautifully 
lighted and finished room, 22x26 feet, having in the south wall a large 
recess window to be filled with plants and birds, and at one end of the 
room is a cheerful fireplace. The floor is laid in hard wood and the 
wood work of the walls is finished in gray penciled with terra cotta. 
Wide sliding doors lead on into the light and airy play-room which is 
26x26 feet with windows looking out upon the grounds of the building. 
Corner wardrobes for little hats and coats. A stairway leads up to the 
second floor which is divided into a suite of rooms for the supervisor, 
and apartments for primary and student teachers. On this floor is the 
reception parlor, tastefully furnished and made cheerful by a hand- 
some fireplace and mantle. In the basement is a large Ruby furnace 
with bins for coal and wood. 


This is not only very creditable for Eau Claire, it 
is better than Chicago has done, and it is a signifi- 
cant movement. It means that a number of people 
up there have the courage of their ideas. Believing 
that the salvation of the race, for this life at least, 
depends upon education, and that education should 
not only begin early, but be in the right direction 
from the first, they have put their hands in their 
pockets and embodied their thought in a beautiful 
building and a corps of teachers worthy of it. We 
prophesy great good from this beginning, good to 
those who are of it and in it, and good to other 


people and places who may see their light shining. 
D. N. U. 


Gontributed Mrticles. 


BURIED TO-DAY. 


HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. 


4 
A little child in the churchyard gray, 


Beneath the roses and mosses, 
Green o’er the little mounds at its side 
A larch tree its wild arms tosses. 


Often and often the mother will come 
To sit by its side in sorrow, 
Praying and hoping through all her tears 
~ ‘To meet in a glad to-morrow. 


Buried to-day, in a trusting heart 
A love once warm and glowing, 
Killed by a winter of cold distrust, 

And buried beneath its snowing. 


Often and often a mourner will sit 
By its side in tearless sorrow, 
Knowing no resurrection will come, 
And hoping for no to-morrow. 
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“THE LAST ATHENIAN.”* 


AUBER FORESTIER. 


Every friend of “ freedom, fellowship and char- 
acter in religion ” should hail with profound satis- 
faction the announcement of a new edition of this 
wonderful work, which is one of the most remarka- 
ble and significant historical novels ever yritten. 
Its first appearance in America was due to the en- 
thusiasm of Fredrika Bremer, who called the atten- 
tion of the translator to the work and its author, 
and who believed the American public she so dearly 
loved, to be especially capable of appreciating both. 
She was right, and the English version is destined 
to attain still wider popularity here than it has as 
yet known. Above all it should be read and its 
circulation promoted by every Unitarian, every 
earnest thinker throughout our land, for its key- 
note is freedom. 

The Last Athenian is a powerfully dramatic 
story, with a plot full of thrilling interest, and 
characters drawn with a master’s hand. It gave 
the first vigorous impulse to liberal thought in Swe- 
den, indeed in all the Scandinavian countries, and 
the shafts aimed in it at the evils of tyrannical, dog- 
matic decrees and the dangers of placing undue 
power in the hands of a bigotted priesthood, strike 
home to modern as well as to ancient times. The 
author, Viktor Rydberg, who was born in Jonkop- 
fing, Sweden, December 18, 1829, is a man of rare 
genius, profound erudition and superior judgment, 
and many bright spirits, among them our own 
Scandinavian missionary, the poet-preacher, Kristo- 
fer Janson, were first guided to independent truth- 
seeking by him. More fully than is often the case 
with any one work, The Last Athenian represents 
its author’s intellectual and spiritual tendency, and 
gives voice to his religious views, which are based 
on intelligent investigation into important theolog- 
ical and ethical questiogs. We find in it also a 
vivid portrayal of the eyents, manners, customs and 
daily household life of the period which it describes, 
clothed in language of such beauty and purity that 
it is not surprising that the author has been pro 
nounced the foremost prose stylist of Sweden. 
The English translation is a peculiarly happy one. 
Mr. W. W. Thomas, Jr., having lived many years 
in Sweden, first as United States consul, afterwards 
as minister, is thoroughly at home in the Swedish 
tongue, and displays a fine appreciation of the 
style and thought of the original. The English 
translation is dedicated to the editor of a prominent 
journal of Soteborg, 5. A. Hedlund, “the Swedish 
Chrysanteus, a European republican, the true friend 
of America in her darkest hour, and a knight sans 
peur et sans reproche.” 

The scenes of the romance are laid in Athens, the 
bulwark of heathendom, in the time of Julian the 


*TuHe LasT ATHENIAN. Translated from the Swedish of Viktor Ryd- 
berg by W. W. Thomas, Jr., United States Minister to Sweden and 
Norway. Large 12mo, pp. 555. Cloth, $1.75. Paper, $1.50. T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. . 1883. 
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Apostate. It was the period of the struggles between 
the Homoio-ousians, who believed the Son to be of 
like but not the same, essence as the Father, and 
the Homo-ousians, who believed the Son to be of 
the same eternal, divine essence as the Father, these 
two chief sects of the Christian church of the fourth 
century, separated in name but by the small letter 
“i,” yet in spiritand deed so embittered and violent 
the one against the other. The so-called Christians 
often showed anything but a Christian spirit in their 
dealings with their fellow-creatures, while the en- 
lightened philosopher Chrysanteus, the hero of the 
book, the champion of freedom, justice and morality, 
the true friend of humanity, the earnest truth. seeker, 
although not bearing the Christian name, purified 
from hatred those who had been embittered by the 
intrigues and hypocrisy of the priesthood and pre- 
pared the way for the spread of the true spirit of 
Christ. Eventually he united his efforts with The- 
odorus,.a noble Christian, and they two worked 
together for the cause of exalted freedom. The 
daughter of Chrysanteus, his sympathetic companion, 
his joy and pride, the fair, noble-hearted Hermione, 
was well-versed in the teachings of her forefathers, 
and her poetic mind was peculiarly fortunate in its 
delicate interpretations of the ancient Grecian myths. 
In the hour of dire affliction she became oppressed 
with gloomy doubts regarding the “nature of that 
Power which rules the world and the fate of men, 
and felt that, if the problems of life were to receive 
a solution that would satisfy the heart, there was 
need of a firm faith in the all- loving Father in 
heaven.” She had detested what she had known 
of the dissensions and cruelties of the Christian 
church, and yet when the true Christ was now pre- 
sented to her she felt that in his words, his life, his 
mission, she had found the highest possible proof 
of divine wisdOm and love. She learned how love 
may exist without a heart to respond to it, how the 
soul may be uplifted and strengthened by living for 
others, without thought of one’s own happiness, and 
she was all the more deeply impressed because her 
mind was hot clouded by any previously conceived 
false image. She long shrank from openly declar- 


-|ing herself to be a Christian, partly because she 


feared it would grieve her father to have her do so; 
but she found him well prepared for the change in 
her, for he had learned that Christianity, like phi- 
losophy, bore the eternal truth in its bosom, and 
that the former could accomplish more for mankind 
than the latter. “I have found,” said he, “that 
there is a philosophy for the whole human race, 
and that the highest truths, the warmest love for 
the true and good, can be implanted in the most 
ignorant human breast. If this be Christianity, 
which I doubt not, it stands in the ranks of the 
oppressed by the side of those who fight for reason, 
freedom and human worth.”” Chrysantheus fell in 
battle, defending the brave little band of Christians 
that had gathered about his friend Theodorus, to 
whom he had exclaimed: “ Let us fight and die to- 
gether. Our cause will find other and stronger 
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- champions, if not in these times, at least when ages 
shall have rolled over our graves.” Hermione became 
a victim to the persecutions of the so-called ortho- 
dox; Theodorus lived to form “one of the links in 
that chain of Protestants which runs through the 
time previous to the event called the Reformation— 
the pickets of the congregation of Christ in its 
great strife with the priest-church.” 

With far-seeing vision Rydberg declares, in con- 
clusion: “A new day hasnowcome. Antiquity and 
Christianity pervade each other, their truths are 
wedded in one harmonious whole, and the cause for 
which the last Athenian fought the fight of despair, 
the cause of freedom in politics, science and relig- 
ion, still fights on, no longer in despair, but with 
the certainty of victory.” | 


—_ = 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE “WHENCE” AS 
WELL AS THE “WHITHER.” 


ROBERT COLLYER. 


At a meeting of the Yorkshire Archeological and Topographical 
Association, held during the sojourn of Mr. Collyer in England, on tak- 
ing the chair, Mr. Collyer gave the following address, as reported by 
the Unitarian Herald: 


He said it was one of his reasons for crossing the 
sea this summer and visiting dear old Yorkshire that 
he should be able to meet the gentlemen of that 
Society, and to say some word, if he found the chance, 
touching the thankfulness toward the fathers 
and founders of it, and his deep and true pride 
in the work it had already done. In thanking the 
Society for the honor conferred upon him that day, 
he could hail the growth of the society in numbers 
and enthusiasm, and in the means to carry on its 
works as full to the brim of encouragement to those 
who would fain see the county of York take the 
very first place in the noble work of searching 
through her ancient records and preserving them, 
and preserving them right where they belonged, of 
giving them to the world in a form worthy their 
importance, and so working onward toward the great 
purpose they. all nourished in their minds of pre- 
paring the materials at least for a history of the 
county which would leave nothing to be desired; 
so that when their children, in what some one had 
called the Greater Britain, should go to the great 
libraries in New York and Boston, in Sydney and 
Melbourne, and say, ‘“‘ My people were from York- 
shire, I want to look over a history of the country,” 
the librarian should not say, as he must say now, 
“There is no such history, but if you had come 
from Rutland or Dorset we could have fitted you 
out.” That society had a grand work to do also in 
watching for such treasures as were hidden away, 


a worth it may be money could not buy. Was it 
not Herodotus who told them what the Egyptian 
priests said when he went to see them? “You 
Greeks have neither the antique knowledge nor the 
knowledge of antiquity.” Well, there was danger 
within the minds of men now living that some such 
reproach might fall on the men of Yorkshire touch- 
ing their ancient home. The vast advance the 
country had made in wealth and industry in the 
last hundred years and the pride of the modern 
spirit touching its own achievement, made the great 
majority heedless, as indeed they were still, of 
that past which held the present most surely in its 
heart, and left them, so far as their insight went, 
like Melchizedek, without father and mother, and 
without descent. It was the proud distinction of 
that society, and others of the same tenor all over 
the kingdom, 40 have challenged this spirit, and 
abated this pride, and so to abate also in some 
measure the trouble of men like the old miller 
at Iikley, who said to him sadly many years 
ago, “ When I were a young fellow I thought my 
old .father were a fool, and now I believe 
my son thinks I am a fool.” (Laughter.) We 
found they were no fools, these fathers vf ours, when 
we touched the fragments that remained of what 
they had done in the right spirit, but men who 
could shame us in some things and equal us in most, 
allowing for the poorer, and ruder time in which 
they lived—men they might well be proud to call 
their fathers, whether they lived in the Old World 
or the New, and who were not content with what 
contented some of their children, but put a measure 
of their religion into carven stone and tempered 
lime, into joiner’s work of wood that had stood the 
racket of half a millennium and still stood firm, and 
who created an antique beauty out of their own 
heart and vision we were content to follow. This 
would have been lost but fora few men of a former 
age who were their true fore-elders, and it was to 
be restored in this age. Greatly through their pure 
devotion they had to show the new generation how 


| these treasures from the old time were no more 


Routh of auld nick-nackets, 

Rusty airn caps and jingling jackets, 

Wad hold the ridings three in tackets 
A towmont gude. 


There was hardly a fragment left to us of those 
old times—not a torn leaf from a parish register, 
not a bit of carven oak or stone, not a rude imple- 
ment fashioned by the village blacksmith, his own 
ancestor—(laughter)—not a shard of painted glass 
in an old window, not a proverb still unwritten on 
the lips of the people, not a legend hidden away at 
the fireside, not a word that was old- when Chaucer 


and when they-appeared securing them from‘harm, |sang, and which still lingered on the rustic tongue, 


This great county still held plenty of treasure that 
had not yet been explored, and this society might 
do good work in looking after such treasure, and in 
standing guard over such things as they appeared, 
so that they should not vanish again or be destroyed, 


but be gathered into museums and he counted at 


a 


that they might not rescue and restore again to 
something like a warm and fluent life 
gracious meaning. 


(Applause. ) 


full 
Men of heir 
country, like Dodsworth and Thoresby and the ever 


honorable Sir Thomas Fairfax said, “‘ We will take 
care of the bones at any rate, and see what/may be 
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weight in manure; we will take care of the bones,” 


mon lot of 
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done with them; they are worth more than their 


and now we found human life of ours in them all, 
and could do much more than they dreamed of who 
despised such things, to restore the life of the old 
centuries, and make it one with the new. They had 
to work alone, too, these fore-elders here in York- 
shire, and at the best claim some kinship with the 
great parent society in London, and were subject to 
that irritability, that distemper of the temper— 
should he say ?—which seemed once té be the com- 
ts and preachers, and antiquaries. 
That splendid series of volumes which the society 
had printed proved how nobly they had mastered 
that old weakness they read of when every antiquary 
went about, as was said in the States, “witha 
chip on his shoulder;” and if they could come back, 
read the society’s record, and see them on a day 
like this, he thought there was not one of them who 
would not say, “‘ How good and pleasant a thing it 
is for brethren to dwell together in unity.” It was 
a great thing to be able at once to unite together 
and to agree so perfectly, and especially for York- 
shiremen to do this who had never taken the first 
honors, he felt free to say, being one himself, either 
for placidity or a honeyed sweetness of temper. 
That was a guarantee that the work they had to 
do who stayed on the old sod and they had to do 
who were far away, and would fain lend a hand or 
a finger—that the work they had to do in clasping 
the great old country about with the zone of 2000 
years would be done in a right good fashion. They 
would not tear the book in disputes about the bind- 
ing. Their brothers in America had been so busy 
that they had no time for asking who were the 
fathers, and what meanings lay within their life. 
When people went West from New England or New 
York, and grew rich in the West, their children 
came back to hunt up the old homestead, and the 
old well and orchard, and the water in that well 
was very sweet to them, and the apples in the old 
orchard. That was the first step. «The second was 
over here, to hunt up the old parish registers and 
the town and county histories, and so to find out 
where they belonged, for “whence?” in our time 
has come to be quite as pregnant a question as 
“whither ?’ They would ask the question who hailed 
from the grand old county of Yorkshire, and others 
of a like purpose. 
from America, from Australia, and from the islands 
of the sea. He heard Englishmen say here that 
the great old mother must live presently in her chil- 
dren, for her own day was wearing on to the after- 
noon. He did not believe one word of it. The 
selfsame thing had been said time out of mind, and 
always the genius of England had proven it not 
true. 
that England should not endure while the world 
endures and always take.a foremost place. 


An idler is a watch that wants both hands; 


They would come from Canada, 


There was no reason in the nature of. things 


Gonferences. 


THE MINISTERS’ INSTITUTE. 


The Fourth Biennial Session of the Institute was held in 
Lowell, Sept. 24th to 28th. About 175 ministers were in 
attendance, the guests of the First Unitarian Society, Rev. 
J. L. Seward, pastor. 

The opening sermon was delivered by Rev. John W. 
Chadwick, on Monday evening. 

Tuesday a.m. at 9 o’clock, Rev. Wm. P. Tilden conducted 
the devotional meeting, taking for his theme a thought 
suggested by Mr. Chadwick’s sermon, that God is in us 
working for righteousness, as well as in the outer world 
working for material perfection. Mr. Tilden was in his 
happiest mood, and showed how lightly the weight of years 
may rest on a noble mind. 

Rev. Dr. Hale, Benj. F. McDaniel, Lyman Clark, and F. 
L. Capen contributed to the discussion. 

At 10 a.m. began the more formal meetings of the Insti- 
tute. Owing to the death of Dr. Bellows,to which Rev. 
Jos. H. Allen, president pro tem., feelingly and beautifully 
alluded, and the removal of Rev. Geo. A. Thayer, the late Sec- 
retary, a new organization was effected, by the choice of 
the following officers :— 


President, Rev..E. E. Hale, D.D.; Secretary, Rev. Benj. F. McDaniel. 
Executive Committee, Rev. Jos. H. Allen, Rev. F. G. Peabody, Rev. 
Grindall Reynolds, Rev. H. H. Barber, Rev. W. H. Lyon, and Rev. 8. 
B. Stewart. ane 

On taking the chair Dr. Hale reviewed the history of the 
Institute, and reminded the members that they were there 
for study. He appealed to them to put more hard work 
into their pulpit preparation, and to cultivate more that 
studious habit which was the glory of the elders in our 
body. 

Rev. Jos. H. Allen then read an essay on 


“ Toe RELIGIOUS CONCEPTION OF UNIVERSAL Law.” 


The speaker traced the development of this conception 
from the discovery of gravitation by Galileo in the pendu- 
lum and the law of falling bodies, through the larger reaches 
and more splendid conceptions of Kepler, who established 
the mathematical ratio between space and time; through 
Newton’s grand generalizations, confirmed by almost su- 
perhuman patience and labor; through Laplace’s nebular 
hypothesis and the Daltonian laws of chemistry, to Comte’s 
Positive Philosophy. 

A nexus of correlated thought runs through all these 
discoveries and systems, leading up to the conception of 
universal law. Mr. Allen separated the kernel of truth 
from the thick crust of fancy in Comte’s system, and re- 
galed his hearers with some interesting personal reminis- 
cences of that thinker. His contribution is a pure intel- 
tectual conception of thé universality of natural law. Re- | 
ligion, like science, must begin with and rest on fact—the 
ultimate fac ees, 5 | 

But religion cannot stop with the bare conception of the 


universality of natural law. It must superimpose on this 
__| the moral sentiment. For after all, the moral conscious- 


ness of man is the solvent of the enigmas, the revealer of 
the mysteries of the universe. 


As useless if it goes as if it stands.—Cowper. 
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This is but a meagre outline of a very remarkahle and 


ing the usein part of liturgical services. 
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searching paper, but your readers will be consoled by the 
fact that it is shortly to appear in the author’s third vol- 
ume of religious history. 

At 12 o’clock Prof. Josiah Royce delivered an essay en- 
titled, 

“Waat 1s AN Eppnor?” 

It crossed the mind of your correspondent that with 
most people it would not require an hour and a half of the 
hardest thinking to determine this seemingly simple ques- 
tion. Tothem an error would be the contrary of their be- 
lief; and by this short and easy method, all the religious, 
philosophical and scientific systems are sustained. 

But Prof. Royce dismissed this method, and led his hear- 
ers by a longer road, but a truer one, to some clear conclu- 
sions. He pointed out the common fallacies in men’s 
judgments concerning their own mental states, their judg- 
ments concerning others, and their judgments concerning 
matters of fact and experience. An error is a lack of 
agreement between opinion and fact,—a judgment that 
does not agree with its object. There is often a wide dif- 
ference between what people say and what they declare 
afterwards they meant to say; between their impressions of 
others and the real thoughts and acts of the objects of 
their judgments; between their statements of events and 
experiences and the real sequence of these. 

In our finite state, subject to illusions, and knowing the 
thoughts of others and the natural world only representa- 
tively, absolute freedom from error is impossible. 

It is possible to Him only who completes in His all-seeing 
eye the fragmentary glimpses of truth and natural fact 
attained by us. 

The essay was one of great acuteness and large grasp, 
full of fine analysis and lighted up by a genial humor. 


Tuer AFTERNOON SESSION 


was devoted to business and a discussion of the essays of 
the morning. 

By invitation, Prof. Royce made a brief recapitulation 
of the points of his paper. “In order that error may be 
possible, there must be absolute truth. All imperfect hu- 
man judgments are completed in a perfect judgment. This 
gives us a doctrine of the world as a whole, an absolute 
unit, which is also a living thought.” 

The discussion was continued by Revs. I. C. Beach, T. D. 
Howard, Albert Walkley, Robt. Court of Lowell, and others. 
Rev. Jos. H. Allen, by request, spoke in explanation of 
points in: his paper, carrying its conclusions further, as did 
Prof. Royce in -his talk, in the ontological direction. 

! THE EvENING SEssION 

was devoted to a consideration of the needs of our public 
worship and methods by which it may be improved. 
Rev. W. H. Lyon and Rev. E. A. Horton read essays favor- 
In strong terms 

they pointed out the barrenness of our plain congregational 
' order, (a misnomer, since the congregation has little or no 
_ part in it,) and the loss we suffer both in the spirit and the 
body of the church thereby. Both speakers would throw 

' proper guards around the use of liturgy, and give the chief 
place to the sermon. Ritual mugt be crowned with extem- 
poraneous prayer. For the uses of liberal churches it 


Must BE BRIEF, 


of new elements to meet growing thought and new experi- 
ences. Such may in time be formed. A brave and robust 
pulpit, it was held, is the best surety that this need will be 
met. Rev. Brooke Herford, after faithful use of various 
forms, preferred free prayer. In this matter we ought not 
to try to compete with the liturgical churches. Enrich- 
ment of the service will come from greater care and devo- 
tion in the preparation for all parts of it rather than from 
additions of borrowed ritual. And if a liturgy is to be 
used, the laity ought to settle the question. _ 

Rey. John W. Chadwick said that he had discontinued the 
use of vesper services and had fallen back on congrega- 
tional singing. He was in the habit of introducing into 
his services poetry and 


SELECTIONS FROM OTHER SCRIPTURES 


than the Hebrew and Christian as the occasion seemed to 
require, and so gained greater variety and enrichment. 
He did not believe in any form of prayer that was not the 
expression of real personal worship. 

Mr. Hapgood Wright gave his voice decidedly against a 
liturgy, and believed that Unitarians generally were in 
sympathy with him. 

Rev. Dr. Hale closed the discussion with some remarks 
on the superficial liking for liturgical services wherein the 
chief element is music, and spoke in favor of any form 
that is the expression of a real reverence. 

Wednesday a.m. the devotional service was conducted by 
Rev. Brooke Herford, who led the thoughts of the company 
along the lines opened up the previous evening. The Revs. 
F. W. Holland, J. H. Allen, W. R. G. Mellen, H. F. Bond 
and W. H. Fish, Jr., continued the discussion. At 10 a.m. 
Rev. J. H. Allen, President pro tem., introduted the Babu 
Protab Chunder Mozoomdar of Calcutta, member of the 
Brahmo Somaj.* 

At 12 o’clock Dr. F. H. Hedge delivered an address on 


LUTHER, HIS CHARACTERISTICS AS A THINKER AND AS A MAN, 


The speaker was here on his own field facile princeps, 
and he held his delighted audience for an hou#* and a half. 
It was a lecture-room talk of a professor with his pupils,— 
a string of Luther-gems on a golden thread of comment, 
such as no reporter can adequately reproduce. 

The afternoon session was devoted to a discussion of the 
morning topics, Rev. J. H. Allen offering some remarks on 
the points brought out by Mr. Mozoomdar, who was asked 
to give a view of the outward aspects of 


INDIAN LiFe AS AFFECTED By BritisH RULE. 


He thought that this was in the main wise, but above all 
its disadvantages and evils stood the great fact that the ad- 
vent of Christianity was the regeneration of India. He 
also defined the Buddhist’s Nirvana as the absence of pas- 
sion, or desire, not the extinction of existence. 

Dr. Hedge spoke of the literary benefits to the world in 
the English conquest of India. The vast wealth of Oriental 
thought had been opened up by European scholars, and 
the meaning of the Vedic religion made more clear to the 
Hindoo mind itself, while this religion had been brought 
into the family of great faiths. 

Thursday, 74 p.m., Rev. Henry A. Miles delivered a dis- 
course on “The Providential contrast between 


*An abstract of the Oriental speaker’s address, sent by our corres- 


not dogmatic, flexible, and open to the free introduction 


pondent, is omitted for want of space—Epb. 
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TRADITIONAL BELIEFS AND FRESH INSPIRATION,” 


bearing his hearers still higher on the tide of progressive 
thought. The old altar, he said, served man in his day of 
spiritual infancy, but this longing for a new altar marks 
the growth of his soul. All creeds and churches are tem- 
porary aids to the mounting spirit; hence to be tied down 
to any of them is an arrested development. Heretics are 
the advance guard of truth. Jesus taught and lived the 
religion of serving, not that of mere adorning. The devo- 
tee of the old cries “ Lord, Lord;” the servant of the new 
altar looks well to the weightier matters of the law. 

~ The praying soul is needed, but its face must be turned 
forward and upward to the “ new heavens and the new 
earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness.” 

Dr. Miles is evidently not too old to stand before our 
ministers’ college as a teacher of the teachers. 

Friday at 9 a.m., a devotional meeting, led by Rev. F. 
W. Holland, and participated in by Revs. Abbott, Woude, 
Capen, Badger, Howard, Osgood and Mellen. 

At 10 a.m. Prof. G. Stanley Haff delivered a paper on 
Education. He advocated Frceebel’s system of primary edu- 
cation and contrasted some of our methods with those of 
Freebel and Pestalozzi, evidently to our confusion. He 
stated that the first step in physical training is to develop 
bodily unconsciousness,—Vodily self-consciousness being 
the cause of many and dire evils. So the first step in men- 
taj training is to develop 


MentAau Sevr-ForRGETFULNESS; 


intellectual self-consciousness being* one of the greatest 
hindrances to true education. These positions he freely 
illustrated and worked out. Education must be quick with 
the leaven of reform, and it must make for the highest 
practical ends. The end of the world is morality coming 
to realization in highest ethical conditions; so the end of 
the individual is character. Whatever will best contribute 
to these great'ends is education. 

This, I need not say, is a very meagre outline of an origi- 
nal and masterly treatment of a subject of which the 
author is well known as a competent teacher. If he could 
so instruct the school-teachers of this country as he did the 
Institute, we might confidently look for a new dispensation 
of wisdom and grace in them and more wholesome results 
of their work, the faithfulness:of which no one doubts. 
Rev. J. H. Morrison, D.D., followed with a paper entitled 


“GREAT Ports AS TEACHERS 


and Interpreters of Religion.” I can only forestall its full 
publication by a few lines. Our highest truths, he said, do 
not come by logical processes, but by internal experiences. 
The poets and idealists have stood at the head of all lines 
of human progress. He selected four great poets as 
illustrations of his theme, Dante, Shakspeare, Goethe, and 
Jesus, each of whom, in a way peculiar to himself, showed 
the potency of a high ideal and i supremacy of the divine 
elements of humanity. 

Dante in his Divina Commedia, Shakspeare in his plays, 
Goethe in his Faust, and Jesusin his parables and precepts, 


showed the power of poetic genius to raise high the ideal 


of mankind, to solve the enigmas of his life and destiny, 
and to inspire him with a divine spirit in realizing his 
visions and hopes. | | 

The afternoon session was devoted to a discussion of 


TT 


Prof. Hall’s essay, participated in by Messrs. McDaniel, 
Lyman Clark, Seaver, Barber, Court, Noyes, Bond, Hale, 
Trask, Miss Mary F. Eastman, and Prof. Hall himself. 

In the evening the ladies of the Unitarian church gave a 


RECEPTION TO THE VISITING MINISTERS 


and other friends in the vestry of the church, which was 
lubricated with music and refreshments. 

Rev. Dr. Hale introduced Rev. 8S. A. Steinthal, of Man- 
chester, England, who spoke in warmly congratulatory 
terms of his visit to this country and of the deep impres- 
sion its greatness and still greater promise had made upon 
him. 

Thus closed a memorable meeting of the Institute. 
Home went all with heads and hearts full. B. F. M’D. 


Motes from fhe Sield. 


—— a 


Kansas Ciry.—Rey. J. A. Savage, of Nantucket, has been 
invited by the Unitarian Church of this place to come 
and see them with a view of settlement. He has accepted 
the invitation. 


Banps or Mercy.—There is a good resolution for private 
use as well as for public organization found in the pledge 
which this society offers its members: 

I will Try to be kind to all harmless living creatures, and Try to pro- 
tect them from cruel usage. 

Micu1can.—The Unitarian church building at Saginaw is 
fairly under way. The new church at Mt. Pleasant will 
be dedicated Tuesday evening, the 16th.——Rey. J. F. 
Gibbs has begun his work under most favorable auspices at 
Grand Haven. 


Wuee tine, W. Va.—Rev. Hugo J. Eisenlohe, of the Class 
of 1883 in the Meadville Theological School, received a 
unanimous call from the large liberal German congrega- 
tion at this place, and has settled there since the first 6f Octo- 
ber. The field thus opened is a large one, and the oppor- 
tunities are great. We hope and trust that the workman 
will prove equal to the demands upon him. 


Merapvituz.—The Theological School opened with seven- 
teen students, one coming all the way from Puget Sound. 
Professor Tunis is to take the department of Hierology 
left vacant by Professor Bixby. Rev. Mr. Blass, the father 
of the Unitarian minister recently settled at Jackson, has 
been selected by the German constituents of the school, as 
instructor in German. Mr. L. G. Wilson, of the last class, 
after having taken unto himself a wife, has entered hope- 
fully upon his labors at Leicester, Mass. His classmate, 
Hugo G. Ejisenlohe, has been settled over a church at 
Wheeling, ss mentioned above. Rev. R. W. Savage, of 
Mt. Pleasant, Mich., has recently been reviving old associa- 
tions at this School of the Prophets. 


ArKansAs.—The governor of this uncombed, partly re- 
claimed, and half-settled domain of boundless natural re- 
sources, has been to Louisville, to try on a suit of clothes 
made out of cotton that was picked in an Arkansas field, 
five hundred miles away, forty-eight hours previous to his 
appearance on the Exposition platform. We doubt not but 
that the governor returned with not only a new suit of 
clothes, but with a bundle of new ideas, that will make him 
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an efficient co-laborer in the cause of progressive religion 
and ethical culture with our solitary Uniry subscriber in 
that state, who accompanies her annual subscription with 
this pathetic confession:—*“ I have been trying to lend my 
paper in this community, hoping to obtain another sub- 
scriber, but thus far have found but one person willing to 
read it.” 


Boston.—The “Old South Historical Lecture Course” in- 
augurated by Edwin D. Mead, previously mentioned in these 
columns, has proven a great success. A correspondent in- 
forms us that at the last lecture “the old meeting house was 
packed and the doors had to be shut, turning a hundred 
young people away.” The ever generous and wise Mrs. 
Heminway has already determined to maintain a similar 


course next year, and Mr. Mead is at work arranging the 


programme. “It is likely,” our correspondent adds, “ to 
become a regular institution in Boston, and there are indi- 
cations that other cities will copy. This may prove a real 
“new departure” in the way of giving political and his- 
torical instruction to the rising generation, a matter of 


great importance here in America.” 


—The new movement of W. G. Babcock—the Appleton 
Street Chapel, is prospering with some unique features: a 
five minutes sermon to children at two o’clock at the open- 
ing of the Sunday-school work, and a fifteen minutes ser- 
mon to adults, at three, to which all the children are glad 
to stay. The Warren Street Chapel, where Mr. Babcock 
labored for eighteen years, is also flourishing, and hopes 
soon to find a new minister. 


Cxu10aco.—The Sunday-school work of the four Unitarian 
societies starts out this year in a more systematic and 
prompt fashion than before. The union teachers’ meetings 


learn their literary value. 


. Wnitp Club. 


THE BIBLE AS LITERATURE. 


We have held the following interesting note from Prof. 
Thom in hand fot\some time, so that we could examine the 
series of books he refers to. We arg obliged to the pro- 
fessor for calling our attention to the “Cambridge Bible 
for Schools,’ which is certainly a most attractive and 
valuable series of books. But we think our correspondent 
has hit upon the most attractive volume iu the series. 
Certainly Dr. Plumptre’s work deserves all that he says of 
it. Many of the others indicate a theological bias, justifia- 
ble, indeed necessary in the theologian or the commentator, 
that will prove a hindrance if not an offense to the student 
who desires to approach these books as literature, and to 
Indeed the form of Dr. Plump- 
“ Ecclesiastes”? will in most cases defeat this end. 
The text itself occupying but a small fraction at the top of 
each page, frequently but a single line, the remainder of 
the page being occupied by notes that, seem formidable 
from the great number of references, citations in fine print, 
Greek and other foreign texts. We still ‘think that the 
“Rolfe Bible” in twenty-five or thirty handy volumes is a 
desideratum. Prof. Rolfe or some one working in his method 
could eliminate from Dr. Plumptre’s remarkable little book 
on “Ecclesiastes” at least one-half the matter, thereby 
making room for better type, a few illustrations, and 
double its uses as a culture-tool. 
mend the letter. 


EDITOR oF Untry—Dear Sir:—I observed in the number for September 
Ist of Unity the following editorial note: ‘* Now that Prof. Rolfe has 
completed his Student’s Edition of Shakspeare, * * * can he not 


tre’s 


Nevertheless we com- 


at the Channing Club Room were resumed on the second | be induced to do a similar work for the several books of the Bible? 
Monday in September, and have been well attended. The | Let them be edited as literature and from a literary stand-point.”—As 


j s fami ; , ; 
general course of lessons runs parallel with Mann’s “Stud- | I infer from this that you are not familiar with the Cambridge Bible for 


: " : Appa | Schools, I beg to call your attention to it, and feel sure that the read- 
ies of Jesus,” and this anual is in the hands of teachers | 6. of Uxrry will be glad to have it in their hands. It is true that I form 


and adults. In order to bring the lessons more pointedly 
before the children, Mr. Utter has undertaken to prepare a 
slip of six questions upon each lesson. ‘The first two ques- 
tions are for the smallest children, the next two for the 
middle classes, and the last two for the adults. These slips. 
are put into the hands of the children, and give an incen- 
tive to home study and conversation as well as a direction 
to the class talk. With the exception of a few gifted, self- 
reliant and hard-working teachers, who will always find it 
more profitable and congenial to go their own way, all the 
Sunday-school workers in Chicago are following this line. 
——The first meeting of the Women’s Unitarian Associ- 
ation, held at the Church of the Messiah, quite equalled in 
attendance and spirit the meetings of last year. Two or 
three of the wealthiest people of Chicago, Messrs. Drake, Pal- 
mer, Armour and others, recently fed six hundred of our hun- 
gry newsboys with a picnic dinner. An Exchange says that 
other Chicago men “ are anxiously seeking opportunities for 
wisely investing a part of their funds for the good of their 
fellow-creatures.” We hope it is so, and trust none of them 
will be disappointed in their search. 


> a 


Can there be any greater dotage in the world than for one 
to guide and direct his courses by the sound of a bell and 
not by his own judgment and discretion !—Rabelais. 


— 


44, 15 cents, 


my opinion from one specimen only: Ecclesiastes, edited by E. H. Plamp 
tre, D.D., but that specimen is certainly remarkable, and if it is char- 
acteristic of the whole series, Unrry would have no reason to complain 
of any ‘dogmatic environment.’ Dr. Plumptre seems to have drawn 
upon the whole range of literature, ancient and modern, in his illustra- 
tion of the text, and the Appendix, in which he brings out the parallel- 
isms, in succession, between ‘Koheleth’ and Shakspeare, Tennyson, and 
Omar Khayyam, is a notable instance of what results may be obtained 
by combining special and general literary study. Neither Mr. Rolfe, 
admirable editor as he is, nor any other critic untrained by long years 
in that special study, could produce such a piece of work as this Eccles#- 
astes of Dr. Plumptre. I am sure you would like it. Macmillan & Co. 
sell the series, which is published by the ““Syndics of the University 
Press *’ of Cambridge University, England. 
Very Respectfully Yours, 
| Wm. Taytor THoM. 
Hollins Institute, Roanoke Co., Va., Sept. 11, 1883 


MILES STANDISH DRAMITIZED.* 


There is a double uniqueness in this little pamphlet that 
highly commends it to Unity Clubs. One is the attempt, 
which seems to us altogether successful, of adapting this, 
the most interesting of New England love stories, to the 
stage. This is done with scarcely any mutilation of Long- 


*RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES, No. III., The Courtship of Miles 
Standish, by Henry W. Longfellow, arranged for school exhibitions 
and private theatricals. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. pph., pp. 
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<« Whittier, one from Holmes, and four from Hawthorne; all 


UNITY. 


fellow’s text, except the bracketing of the descriptive por- 
tions in smaller type,in which shape they serve as admira- 
ble stage directions, and the addition of clear but brief 
descriptions of the necessary stage costumes and properties. 
It ought to tempt some of our “Unity Club” circles this 
winter to make a venture in this direction. Private theat- 
ricals are both pleasing and profitable, but we have never 
known any good reason why the attempts of our young 
people in this direction should not be made upon a text 
that has some literary merit, instead of wasting time and 
talent, as is so often done, upon absolutely inane stuff. 
The second unique interest in this book is found in the 
fact that it represents one more concession to the public 
demand for cheap literature of a good quality. Ten num- 
bers are already issued; three from Longfellow, two from 


of them unmutilated fragments of the most permanent 
portions of American literature. They are admirable for 
club work, popular reading, and why not for Sunday-school 
libraries? By adding a manila cover they would be quite 
durable, and would serve as the open sesame into the fields 
of literature, each part offering not too much reading for 
a week. 


CHEAP LITERATURE AGAIN. 


18 VESEY STREET, NEw YORK, Sept. 19th, 1883. 


Ep1iTor or Unity, Chicago, Ill.—My Dear Sir:—Thanks for your good 
words concerning the Elzevir Library. If you have not known that it 
was not low prices that caused the disasters with which I have met, you 
ought to take the necessary steps to discover the cost of book-making, for 
it is ashame to put the imputation you have upon such literature. You 
surely ought to know that failure, or the probability of failure is about 
as bad a reputation as anything could have. “Sinbad the Sailor,’ which 
you noticed as priced 2 cents, costs just about six-tenths of a cent to 
make it; cannot I afford to sell it for 2 cents? and ought it not to be free 
from such an imputation as you have placed upon it? 


Yours truly, JOHN B, ALDEN, 

We are sorry if we did Mr. Alden or his work any injus- 
tice in our notice. We have tried hard to believe in the 
legitimacy of his work, as we have frequently intimated our 
interest in any movement looking towards bringing the 
best reading within reach of the masses. But one thing is 
certain: from some canse or other financial failure has fol- 
lowed his ventures thus far, and that, too, in the last in 
stance, of the most deplorable kind. For it carried away 
the hard-earned earnings of working and struggling people, 
men and women who took stock in his company not because 
they had means to invest, but because they had interest in 
culture. All over the country such were induced to take 
shares in a company that failed almost before it was started. 

We have no disposition to impugn Mr. Alden’s business 
integrity; but we must condemn as vicious methods the 
risking of other people’s money in hazardous speculations. 
A man has a perfect right to take great risks with his own 
money, but the managers of a stock company ought to be 
held responsible by conscience if not by law, for the wise 
administration of the funds of the smallest stockholder. 


Rey. J. C. Learned, of St. Louis, has issued a catalogue of 
his Sunday-school Library which is unique in offering first 
a list of some hundred books which he calls “ standard,” an 
acquaintance of which will give a good knowledge of “ the 


—— 


troduction to parents and teachers is so timely a word to 
“Unity Club” workers that we give it entire, and hope 
many of our members will be moved to send to St. Louis 
for the list. In so doing don’t forget the postage stamps: 


A glance at this catalogue will show that the principle of selection 
has been not to IncLUDE but rather to avorp what may be called “Sun- 
day-School Literature.’? Such: reading for young people is usually 
cheap, poor and tiresome, or if sensational, as it sometimes is, then 
unwholesome and pernicious. 

The introductory list contains a considerable number of Classicse— 
books on which the world’s judgment has been passed—with which all 
children should have some acquaintance. They have entertained, in- 
structed and influenced men in the past, and are not likely to be forgot- 
ten. But besides Fairy Lore and Hero Stories, with their imperishable 
charm and value, an attempt is made to lead the young into fields of 
Science and History, and by the help of authors of established reputa- 
tion and pure style, to illustrate the true principles of Home and 
School and Social Life. 

Whoever grows up to be familiar with the somewhat more than one 
hundred books which are placed first in this library will have a good 
knowledge of literature of ** the best that has been said and written in 
the world;’’ will have inexhaustible resources of thought and delight; 
will look out upon nature with a sense of its marvellous order and 
beauty, and will find in human life those invaluable laws of conduct by 
which sorrow and loss come to him who does evil, and joy and peace to 
the brave, to the virtuous, and to the upright in heart. 

In concluding this notice, let it be remembered that, to make any 
library yield its best results to the young, those older, the parents 
themselves, must show an interest in the selection of books, and often 
walk with the children in the path of their reading and inquiry. 


The following questions were handed the editor of Unity 


some time since. Can any member of our circle answer 
or all of them? 
1. What did Phidias say when asked why he finished so carefully the 


back of a statue which was to stand against a wall where no man could 
see it? 


0 


2. What great artist was called ‘‘ the man of three souls,” and why? 


38. What king of modern times said *‘ he would change his kingdom 
for a pair of shoes of good running leather,” ran away and could not 
be induced to return to his throne? 


The subject of the Chicago Unity Club for March 26, 
1884, which the printer cruelly mutilated in our last issue, 
should read: “ Odysseus disguised in his palace.—The be- 
ginning of theend. (Odyssey XVII.—XX.)” 


Gorrespondence. 


During the summer vacation, through the generous help 
of the A. U. A., three of the Meadville students engaged 
in missionary work in the Western field, under the general 
direction of the Secretary of the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference. Miss Marion Murdoch worked in the vicinity of 
her old home in lowa, Miss Mary Godden in a similar man- 
ner in Wisconsin, and Mr. Peirce in connection with Mis- 
sionary Powell in Nebraska. In this way valuable experi- 
ence was acquired by the students and we are sure some 
good seeds were sown. One interesting fact has been de- 
veloped, namely, that the West is ready to listen to women 
missionaries when they have anything to say. Both of 
these women testify that “‘ not one word of discouragement 
was given on account of sex.’”’ Our readers must be inter- 
ested in these experiments, so we have invited these mis- 


best that has been said and written in the world.” The in- | 


sionaries to speak through these columns. 


UNITY. 


IOWA. 


Eprror or Unity:—At the Keokuk Conference it was stated, 
I believe, in speaking of the needs of the West, that there 
were more workers than places. This remark occasioned 
some little controversy at the time. The question naturally 
arose, How can we make the places without the workers? 
Northern Iowa is full of Unitarians, but they don’t know 
they are Unitarians. Its greatest need is any number of 
enthusiastic workers to tell them what they are, and to 
show them that by organization they may not only 
strengthen themselves but also gather in many others who 
remain in orthodox ranks simply because they love church 
influences. Especially does the West need workers that 
will not ask for special places and special salaries; that 
will find audiences like the pioneer circuit-rider, in any 
place and among any class of people, speaking fearlessly 
and yet kindly for a broader faith, and showing that liber- 
ality means organization rather than anarchy. During the 
summer it has been my privilege to speak at seven differ- 
ent points, viz: Elkader, two Sundays, Garnavillo, Straw- 
berry Point, Macgregor, Monona, Independence, and Des 


Moines two Sundays. 

In most of the places visited there was no Unitarian organ- 

ization, so the services were held in orthodox churches: 
The goodly number of members who attended in every 
instance, showed, in addition to curiosity, an inquiring 
interest in liberal thought. “It is evident that we must 
broaden out,” said an evangelical minister in good stand- 
ing, shaking hands cordially. This after a sermon denying 
a special revelation! 
_ Among the pleasantest experiences of the summer were 
two Sundays at Des Moines, where I found a beautiful little 
church, full of brightness and hospitality. The society, 
though not large, comprises some of the most cultured 
people of the city. The pastor, Mr. Hunting, is an efficient 
and indefatigable worker, and aided by his wife—one of 
those rare New England women whe can make home-life 
beautiful and be at the same time a power in the church— 
he will doubtless make Des Moines one of the strongholds 
of Unitarianism in the West. M. M. 

Meadville, Oct. 4, 1883. 


WISCONSIN. 


EpitTor or Uniry:—During the summer vacation it has 
been my privilege to meet liberal friends at several points 
in southern Wisconsin. It does not require a keen ob- 
server to detect the restlessness just below the surface of 
the religious life of the West. There is a large class of in- 
telligent people, who are outside of all church organiza- 
tions, and suspicious of everything savoring of religious 
form, but-who are ready to listen to reverent and rational 
preaching. 

Two Sundays were pleasantly and profitably spent with 
the society at Cooksville. A good church building free of 
debt, regular services one Sunday in four, and a desire for 
more. The earnest spirit of those interested, give promise 
of future prosperity. | 

At Mukwonago Unitarians and Universalists have joined 
hands in building:a neat little church, and sustaining lib- 


ences which two Sundays at this place brought, will, I trust, 
be renewed in the near future. 

The sixty or seventy who attended a Sunday morning 
service at Turtleville, during the heat and hurry of the har 
vest season, and the desire expressed for regular services, 
clearly show that here too is a rich field for the liberal 
worker. 

As the most trying duties are usually performed last, the 
last Sunday of the vacation was reserved for Janesville. 
Notwithstanding the old saying, “ A prophet,” etc., the well- 
filled church, and kindly words of cheer and encourage- 
ment from childhood and girlhood friends, gave fresh zeal 
for work in school. | 

No more gratifying feature of the summer’s experience 
can be mentioned than the hearty welcome which a woman’s 
words everywhere received. While curiosity doubtless 
prompted the attendance of many, in no instance did the 
old prejudice find expression in word or action. On the 
contrary many things were said indicating the growing 
tendency to welcome women to the work of the liberal 
ministry. M. RB. G. 


NEBRASKA. 


The course of liberalism as well as of empire is West- 
ward. No sooner has a good foothold been obtained in 
some of the older states in the West than an advance is 
madein Nebraska. Mr. Copeland has been several years 
in the state, and his position as “metropolitan bishop” 
gives him a welcome in every town. Through him the 
liberal cause has become known in many places where only 
the lack of continued work, which has been impossible, 
prevents the formation of liberal societies. I found the 
summer a very discouraging season for missionary work, 
but I had a good opportunity to become acquainted with 
the field. I visited Exeter, Wymore, Beatrice and Blue 
Springs, and spent three Sundays on the “Reservation” 
where the new town of Barnston is just springing up. I 
found the people intelligent, not very bigoted, and willing 
to contribute to the support of a Unitarian church and 
school. Of course at present they are not much given to 
church-going or religious matters generally, and the most 
I could do was to tell them something what Unitarianism 
meant, and distribute liberal tracts,many of which I know 
were read and appreciated. At Wymore the seed is being 
sown by Rev. J. R. Hoag, a graduate of Meadville, who has 
preached for the Christians. It is his purpose to establish 
a Christian or Unitarian church there. At Blue Springs I 
found a congregation composed mostly of Presbyterians, 
whose pastor is about as liberal as myself. Missionary 
Powell speaks occasionally at Beatrice where there is the 
nucleus of what may become a large society. They even 
tatk of building a church. The society at Exeter is doing 
a noble work in the way of a public library. People who 
are liberal as to pocket as well as opinion would be doing a 
good thing for the cause if they sent books and periodicals 
to the librarian, W. N. Babcock. Some ladies in the Uni- 
tarian churches of Chicago have en an interest in the 
matter, and I hope others will f . A library conducted 
by a liberal society is the best migsionary that can be sent. 

The outlook for Nebraska is fery encouraging. There 


eral preaching at regular intervals. The pleasant experi- 


must be hard work done and more bf it. 
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Miss Norris has entered upon her labors at North Platte | 
and other points with the spirit of a real worker. There 
is a large liberal element in the state, but I fear it is fast 
becoming materialistic, and unless it is soon taken in hand 
it will be difficult to bring it within the range of the West- 
ern Conference. I have no occasion to speak of bigotry 
from any personal contact, for I received many favors at 
the hands of orthodox friends. Indeed I was surprised at 
the hold which liberal ideas have upon the people. 

W. 0. P. 


Che Study Cable. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


YounG PEopue’s LIFE OF GEORGE WASHINGTON. By William M. 


Thayer. New York: John B. Alden, 1883. pp. 466. 
Essays BY CHARLES LAMB. New York: John B. Alden. 


ee 


Recollections, 1840 to 1872.” Estes & Lauriat are pub- 
lishing this fall many costly editions of important works, 
among which is an edition of George Eliot’s poems, limited 
to two hundred copies numbered; a complete uniform edi- 
tion of Carlyley on parchment linen drawing ‘paper, in 
twenty volumes; an edition "de luxe of Thackeray, also in 
twenty volumes. Miss Cobbe’s new book, “ Darwinism in 
Morals,” takes its name from the first essay therein.—— 
Turgenieff’s latest literary project was of a book that 
should condemn the anti-Semitic feeling in Russia. 
1,150,000 copies of the first number of the English Illustrated 
Magazine were issued by Macmillan & Co., London. This 
publication seeks to rival the American monthlies in illus- 
trations, and is offered to the American public at 15 cents 
per copy or $1.50 per annum. Subscriptions received by 
The Colegrove Book €o., Chicago. 


THE MODERN SPHINX, AND Some Of HER RippLes. By M. J. Savage. 
Boston: George H. Ellis. 1883. 12mo. pp. 160. Price $1.00. 


“One more book, then, added to my already lengthened 
list, only means that I am trying to preach what I believe 
to be God’s gospel of help and hope for man, to as large an 


3 cents pp. 24. Price, audience as both voice and type can reach.” So says our 


ALBERT GALLATIN. By John Austin Stevens. American Statesmen 
Series. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1883. pp. 419. Price, 
$1.25. 


EMPRSON’s COMPLETE WORKS. Riverside Editibn. Volume V. ENG- 
LISH TRAITS. pp. 296... Vol. VI. THe Conptoct or LIFE. pp. 308. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1883. Price, $1.75 per volume. 


PALADIN AND SARACEN. Stories from Ariosto. By H. C. Holloway- 
Calthrop. London: Macmillan & Co., 1882. pp. XIX, 353. 


DARWINISM IN MORALS and other Essays. By Frances Power Cobbe. 
Boston: Geo. H. Ellis, 1883. pp. 421. Price, $2.00. 


AMERICAN PROTECTIONIST’S MANUAL. By Giles R. Stebbins. Second 
edition. Detroit, Mich.; Thorndike Nourse, 1883. Paper, pp. 192. 
Price, 60 cents. . 


JESUS THE WORLD’s Savior. By George C. Lorimer. Chicago: 8. C. 
Griggs & Co., 1883. 12mo., pp. 351. Price, $1.50. : 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. Matthew Arnold’s visit to this country is to be com- 
memorated by Macmillan & Co., by a new and uniform 
edition of his prose writings in seven volumes. This edi- 
tion is manufactured-expressly for the American market, 
and is the first and only uniform edition. Mrs. J. R. 
Green, the widow of the historian, has been revising her 
husband’s “Conquest of England,” according to his last 
instructions. The book carries on the story of England up 
to the Norman Conquest.——-G. P. Putnam’s Sons an- 
nounce a new volume from the pen of President Bascom of 
the University of Wisconsin, “The Words of Christ,” con- 
sidered as principles of personal and social growth.—— 
Robert Southey’s “ Life of Nelson” is presented in an at- 
tractive edition by Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co., of Phil- 
adel phia. Edwin Arnold’s new “ Indian Idyls” will be 
about the same size as “The Light of Asia,’ and is to be 
published simultaneously in England and in America. 
Two new biographies of Margaret Fuller are to be issued 
at once. One is the fifth volume in the Famous Women 
series, written by Julia Ward Howe, published by Roberts 
Bros.; the other written by T. W. Higginson for the series of 
American Men of Letters, and published by Houghton, Mif-: 
flin & Co. A. C. Armstrong & Co. have in press a very val- 
uable illustrated work on Japan, translated from the Ger- 
man of J.J. Rein, professor of geography at Marburg, 
based on travels and researches undertaken at the cost of 
the Prussian government. Lee & Shepard will soon 
issue the long-promised book by Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 
James R. Osgood & Co. have just ready George Willis 
Cooke’s “ George Eliot.” We must wait yet some time for 
the promised biography of her by Mr. Cross, who has been 
prevented by ill-health from steady work on it. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. announce Miss Phelps’ new book, “ Beyond 
the Gates ”—also a new volume by Whittier, entitled “ The 
Bay of Seven Islands and Other Poems,” which include all 
the poetry written by him since the appearance of “ The 
King’s Missive.”——-Jansen, McClurg & Co. have in press a 


volume by the Hon. George W. Julian, called “ Political | 


. 
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author in his brief preface. 
Surely, as a series of sermons in ordinary Sunday work 


in the city of Boston, it is significant. Unitarian sermons, 


we suppose. But a type of Unitariansm in what contrast 
to that of even a generation ago! There were departures 
from the accepted standards then—radicalism like that of 
Furness and Parker. Here, however, is a new type. The 
philosophy of evolution has come in since then. The relig- 
ious questions which vexed Furness and Parker—of biblical 
interpretation and authorship and miracles—no longer 
trouble the advanced thinker. The language is different. 
The last trace of the old pulpit conventionalisms has dis- 
appeared. Nothing could surpass the sharp, crisp, business- 
like style. There’s no far-away haze in the air of these 
talks to dull men’s perception of truth, or to allure them to 
dféaming indolence. The illustrations and lessons are 
forcible and direct, drawn from or bearing upon the daily 
life. 

Mr. Martineau in his essay upon Priestley, asks “ For 
illustrations of the spirituality which may be conjoined 
with heterodoxy, must we still point to minds which, like 
his, have emerged from Calvinism, and may be supposed 
to have brought their piety thence? With the most fervent 
confidence in the moral power of truth, it may still be 
doubted whether the largest portion of Unitarian piety has 
not been imported from Orthodoxy; and hence many have 
been led to conclusions favorable to a rigid system of relig- 
ious education. The fact may be admitted and the infer- 
ence denied.” 

Mr. Savage like Mr. Priestley ““emerged from Calvinism,” 
but of that mystical sentimental element called piety, he 
has little. And that suffused feeling, that tender fancy 
which delights in the vagueness of religious rhetoric, the 
absence of which will cause some to turn away from a book 
like this with dissatisfaction or sadness, will by another 
class be gladly dispensed with. In place of piety, there is 
plenty of practical sense, of relentless reasoning, of con- 
vincing thought. Some will say it is not spiritual; but 
none will say that it is not ethical. Judged by names and 
phrases there is no “ Christianity” in it. But call it what 


you will, there is certainly a gospel preached here of great 
use and power. 


Mr. Savage’s skill in elucidating a principle, in expand- 
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ing a profound thought into plain Anglo-Saxon, is simply 

marvelous. Sometimes we are tempted to ask if, after all, , 
our difficulty is really solved by his quick and easy method; 

but his own confidence of success always assures us, and 

begets hope and courage. 

It would be easy to criticise the form, and even the 
details of some of these discourses; to point out their 
inequalities. But the task is an ungrateful one—not called 
for in work so produced. Of course such publications are 
ephemeral—yet Mr. Savage does well to wish to serve the 
demands of the hour. And the gospel which he proclaims— 
the gospel of hope and faith, of honesty and helpfulness, 
of morality and manhood and progress, will never pass 
away. It is the everlasting gospel only taking new form 
in the new science and thought of every age. 

Though Mr. Savage is understood to be a disciple of 
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its various phases until it reaches the aspect it assumes in 
the nineteenth century,” he has briefly but strongly dis- 
cussed the moving questions of the times. On the Civil 
War he touches but lightly. In this he has the sympathy 
of those who love their reunited country. The disposition 
of most is to reserve harsh judgment upon our former 
enemies, now our brotliers, and to believe that the majority 
of them “chose war and were willing to fight to the end, 
rather than to submit to what they believed to be wrong,” 
and to be content that to-day “the blue and gray who fell 
fighting for what each believed to be the just cause, sleep 
in peace side by side under the flowers scattered indiffer- 
ently by friends and foes.” 

The book will find readers old and young, and will give 
us a truer appreciation of the “ aristocratic Virginians” 
who were also democratic in a larger sense. We rejoice 


Herbert Spencer, these words taken in their connection, | that the Virginians of to-day, through their well-chosen 


will show how far he is from being an agnostic: 
to me, then, that the questions of God, immortality, the 
questions of right and wrong living, and the great ques- 


and you will prove to me that Iam a very unwise man to 
bother my head about them any way. If they transcend 
our faculties so that we cannot rationally discover and 


verify the truth concerning them, it is no matter whether | 


we know any thing about them or not.” p. 60. 
Again, “ There is only one thing that an honorable man 
or woman now has any right to be loyal to, and that is the 
truth. The truth can be found out. It can be discovered. 
If in any one department it is settled that it can not be 
found, then it is not worth while to worry abovt that any 
more. But if in some department it Gan be found, then it 
ought to be; and we ought to enlist as soldiers of the truth 

and of the truth only, and of truth always.” p. 74. 
J. 


C. L. 


Virernia. A History of the People. By John Esten Cooke. Common- 
wealth Series. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

Those who hailed the advent of the American Statesmen 
Series with delight, will rejoice over the birth of the Ameri- 
can Commonwealth Series, edited by Horace E. Scudder. 
It is another help toward clothing the dry bones of Ameri- 
can History with the flesh and blood and vigor which makes 
the living human, sought after, enjoyed and imitated while 
the skeleton is instinctively shunned. 

It is meet, too, that Virginia, the great commonwealth 
which gave to America its “ Prophet of the Revolution” 
and the noble leader in the struggle for independence, and 
its long line of brilliant statesmen; the commonwealth 
which was among the first to proclaim to the world that 

“all men are created free and equal,” and to overthrow the 
power of church and king, should lead the van in this 
series. Its story is well told by Mr. Cooke, himself a Vir- 
ginian, who brings to the task, in addition to literary skill 
in selection and narration, a devotion growing out of love 
for his subject which has enabled him to seek first hand, “ in 
the writings of the first adventurers, forgotten pamphlets, 
curious laws passed by the Burgesses, and in the traditions 
of the people” for his material. Out of these dusty 
archives of the past, he gives us a glowing picture of the 
life of this people, from earliest times to the present. 

While the main thought of the writer has ‘been to “ trace 
the origin and development of Virginia society, through 


‘‘ Prove | mouth-piece, tell us that they are glad African Slavery is 
‘done away with, that they could not be persuaded to have 


‘it restored, and that “the mighty pulse of the modern | 
tions of religion and morals, transcend all human faculty: | world is beating strongly in the hearts of its people.” 


-— —_ 


u Lohengrin, Tanhauser and Parsifal, 


E. © J. 
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BIOGRAPHIES OF MUSICIANS, WAGNER. Translated from the German 
of Louis Nohl, by Geo. P. Upton. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co. 
Price, $1.25. 


We feel compelled to repeat the views expressed in some 
other more pretentious reviews of the above work, and ex- 
press our disappointment over the meagreness of its con- 
tents. Mr. Nohl’s little essay on Wagner, despite the fact 
that it received the prize offered the Prague Concordia for 
the best essay on the subject of which it treats, is far from 
being a complete biography. The work contains scarcely 
anything more than a brief sketch of the composer of 
intermingled with 
many philosophical ejaculations concerning Wagner’s rela- 
tion to the development of the national spirit in music 
which may or may not be intelligible to the general reader. 

The full story of Wagner’s life, and his wonderful career 
as artist, poet, musician, genius and man, /waits to be told. 
It is full of interest and instruction to the non-musical as 
to the musical world, since Wagner was one of the most 
characteristic productions of the century, whose works, when 
understood, are seen to fitly symbolize much of the “storm 
and stress” of our present epoch, transitional alike in 
thought and morals. The publishers’ work is well done, 
the volume being printed and bound in the same.neat, taste- 
ful style as the rest of the series to which it belongs. 

0. P. W. 


THE SURGEON’s Stories. By Z. Topelius. Second Cycle, Times of 


Battle and Rest. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co. $1.25. | 

Those who were stirred. by the vivid scenes depicted in 
the times of Gustaf Adolf, with that great character as the 
central figure, will be a little disappointed, possibly, in this 
Second Cycle, from the want of the greater interest histori- 
cally felt in the First. Yet the quaintness of style, so fasci- 
nating in the First Cycle, remains. The characters which 
appear in the first book, figure likewise, most of them, in 
the second, though new ones take the foreground. The 
mysterious influence of. the “king’s ring” for evil as well as 

ood continues to its possessors. There are heart-rending 
arden of the witch-craft delusion as it results in the 
ordeals by water and fire visited upon its innocent victims; 
also of the terrible famine of 1697. Politically the interest 
clusters around the struggle “between the aristocracy and . 
the king, ending with the Reduction of Charles XI. 


BE, OC. J. 
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tion with us wherever we go. 


to w 


Little “WMnity. 


ELLEN T. LKONARD, Editor, Hyde Park, Ill. 


Associate Editors. 
Miss Cora H. CLAREE, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Mrs. E, E. MAREAN, 3619 Ellis Ave., Chicago. 


It is the object of these columns to increase the interest of the young 
reader in finding ** What to see”’’ in this wonderful world about us, and 
in deciding ** What to do” toward the making of a true and useful life. 
Also to help mothers, Sunday-school Teachers, and all who have the 
privilege of training children to find the soul of all life in the things 
which are to be seen and to be done around us. 


ALL IN GOOD TIME. 


“Wait till you are helped,” said mamma to the 
hungry little family around the dinner table. ‘“‘Don’t 
reach to take it yourself, Hattie: let mamma give it 
to you all in good time.’”’ And then they fell back 
in their chairs and chattered like a flock of hungry 
magpies fed by handfuls, until one by one each was 
silenced by active occupation in another way, with 
that member which had lately clamored so loudl 

It does one good to see hearty, well brought up 
little folks, at dinner. W hen you are in the country 
don’t you always like to feed the chickens? And 
don’t you always watch for the timid ones who 
never get their share, and see that they have a fair 
chance by sending generous handfuls in their direc- 
tion? If you are observing and wise you cannot 
help taking two valuable lessons from all this. One 
in your study of animal life, and the other in learn 
ing to stand your ground and deal justly. 

But children are not chickens, and what is the 
greatest difference between them? When we pass 
from the country vard with its chickens and child, 
to the city table with its mother and children, other 
conditions have entered intothe scene. The mother 
learns the same two lessons that the child did, with 
the additional one, which does not apply to the 
chickens, that these children have minds to be edu- 
cated through the right and reasonable gratification 
of their wants. The children also, having minds 


come. Hunger is the first want that shows itself 
in animal life. So it is the one through which the 
mind begins its education. Other wants follow 
rapidly, and it is the learning to control and regulate 
them which educates for character. Our school 
lessons from books drill us in another. way. We 
need the book knowledge—it is a great help to us 
all our lives, but character we must have—and ean 
have without books—if we wish to be real men and 
women, and not grown-up babies carrying destruc- 
We must learn to 
see the things we want all around us, and even to 
see ot enjoying the possession of them, and yet 
our time—not to reach out and take them 
for Surselves. 
Your wants of both body and mind will increase, 


and in proportion as you learn to govern them by 


waiting till mother finds it right they should be 
gratified, or if she finds it not right, by giving 


| 
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them up—just in that proportion you will.be form- 
ing character for good or evil, and when, as men 
and women, it is no longer “mother” for whose ap. 
proval you wait, but the All-Father, in whose place, 
to you when a little child, that mother stood, you 
will still find it possible to let yourself be helped 
instead of reaching too eagerly for yourself. It 
often will not be what you thought you wanted, 
but if you will, it may prove to be something 
much better, and the bounty of His helping will 
exceéd- your fullest wish. 


—_—_—_——- 


A LETTER. 


Dear Litrte Uniry:—J want to tell you about 
the quarterly meeting of our “ Look-up Legion,” 
from which I have just returned. It was so warm 
and bright and uplifting that 1 want some of its 
brightness to shine out to other hearts afar; soI try 
to send it on through you. It was not a large 
meeting; perhaps not more than twenty-five or 


y. | thirty were present; but there were children and 


old people, gray heads and brown, all together 
thinking about the very same things 
First, after we were called to order we sang the 
song most Sunday-school children know so well, 
beginning, 
“Come join the noble army 
Who battle for the right.” 


It is a common song enough, but it had a new 


| point and force to me when sung by the “ Look-up 


Legion,” because, I suppose, that word “ Legion” 
carries with it the idea of an army more fully than 
the name “Sunday-school.” Then we looked “up 
to the hills from whence cometh our strength,” and 
asked our Father to warm and enlighten our hearts. 
Then we sang ‘‘ Walk in love with each other.” 
Following that the secretary read the report of the 
previous meeting, held three months before, by 
which we were reminded that at that meeting we 
had promised ‘to begin immediately to try to find 


,| out ways of helping those who needed it. The 
are learning to wait till in due time their turn shall’ 


report was adopted, and then we read our “ four 
mottoes”’ in concert: 


* Look up, not down; 
Look out, and not in; 
Look forward, and not back; 
And lend a hand. . 


The pledge was read in the same way very heart- 
ily, and I think even the youngest of us felt that 
they had a very real meaning. This is the pledge: 

We, the undersigned, wish to be manly and womanly and Christian 
in our character; and we therefore pledge ourselves to be, as far as we 
are able, truthful, unselfish, cheerful, hopeful, and helpful; to use our 
influence always forthe right, and never to fear to show our colors. 
We also pledge ourselves to use our influence against intemperance, 
the use of vulgar or profane language, the use of tobacco, affectation 
in dress or manner, disrespect to the old; ill-treatment to the young or 
unfortunate, cruelty. to animals; and we will aid and support each other 
in carrying out this pledge and the spirit of our motto. 


Next, the president read a letter which she had 
just received from Martha Schofield, of Ajken, 
South Carolina, in which she said that little chil- 
dren in the North could help her very much by 
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; | 
sending books and papers and toys and dolls | 


and caps and bonnets and quilt-pieces, etc., for | 
the poor colored children whom she is trying to | 
educate. She told us about her new school- | 
house for the Schofield Normal and Industrial | 
school, which though not yet finished will accom- | 
modate four hundred pupils; about the library 
where a teacher is present every evening, to 
amuse and instruct those who come. And for | 
this library she wants not only books and papers | 
but games such as children like to play. This_ 
letter was very interesting, and we voted with 
one accord to do something to help good, brave | 
Martha Schofield in her noble-work of educating 
and civilizing the Freedmen of the South. To 
this end we appointed a committee to pack a’ 
box or barrel of such things as we could gather | 
and send it at once. | 

Following this we had a short address from 
Mr. Thomas Brown, a native Hindu, in which | 
he told us how old people are treated in India. | 
He said that children there were more respectful | 
to their elders, thanthey aré here. That old and 
young lived together in great harmony. That’ 
while it was often said in this country, “that no 
house is large enough for two families,” it might 
be truly said that in India no house was too small | 
for two families. “‘ But Oh, children,” he said, 
“let not anything I say make you think that this | 
great western civilization is a failure! that it is’ 
better to be born in India than in America!” He 
said he wanted them to be proud of their own 
land, to value their own opportunities, but at the 
same time to try to be thoughtful for others, to 
remember how much good they might do by a 
kind and cheery word to some one who was bend- 
ing under a weight of care and sorrow. The 
short address was very beautiful in itself, and 
very beautiful for the simplicity and tenderness 
with which it was given. 

When that was over, the gray-haired superin- 
tendent of our Sunday-school, who is one of our 
‘“ Look-up Legion” boys and who also wears the 
title of Professor, arose and glancing over our 
pledge which he held in his hand, said he would 
take the word “cheerful” for his motto, for the 
next three months, and he chose that because it 


would cost him something, for it wasn’t always 
easy to be cheerful. The president said she 
would take that too for the same reason. Then 
little Belle on the front seat said she would take 
“unselfish,” and Nelly took “helpful”, and Clar- 
ence who drives his cows to pasture every morn- 
ing and evening took “kindness to animals.” 
Clara took “truthful,” and a gray-haired boy on 
the back seat took “hopeful,” @hd so it went 
round until we had each chosen a motto for the 
next three months. Then we sang “ Dare to do 
Right,” and went home with hearts warmed and 


touched with new earnestness, because we felt 


NEW INFANT CLASS CARDS. 


Work and Worship, No. 4, 
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GOD’S WORKS. 


-_*- 
The earth is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof; the world 
and they that dwell therein. Ps. xxiv:1. 
The Heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmament 
sheweth His handiwork. /%. xi. 


ed 


All things bright and beautiful, : 


All creatures great and small ; 


All things wise and wonderful, 


Work and Worship, No. 5. 
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GOD’S LAW. | 


-* - 


Pk his is the love of God, that we keep His commandments. 
1 Fohn v:3. 
Obey the voice of the Lord thy God. Yer. xxvi:13. 
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That voice will whisper from deep in my heart, 
And show me the truth and the way, 
If truthful, | listen and wait for its call, 


5 And always its promptings obey. 


Work and Worship, No. 6. 
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GOD’S LOVING-KINDNESS. 
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: His tender mercies are over all His works. /s. cxlv:9. 


A little sparrow ama jh \_ avs 
Unnoticed, Lord, by Thee, | Si 


And though | am so young and small 


Thou dost take care of me. 


o a 


In the disinterment of the buried city of Hercula” 
neum was found the skeleton of a dog stretched over 
that of a boy about twelve years old. The dog seemed 
in the act of clasping or sheltering the boy from the 
suffocating ashes. The dog’s collar relates that he 
had three times saved the life of his master—from the 
sea, from robbers and from wolves. He died at his 
post.—Our Pumb Arnimals. 


The strong friendships and deep impressions you 


that we were at least trying to keep step with | are forming now will live in time to come.—J. A. Gar- 


the music of the spheres. L. E. 


field. 
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UNITY. 


( 
Mnnouncements. 


Lo SVBSoRISESRS. 


The subscription price of Untry is $1.50 per year, in udvance. Papers 
are forwarded until an explicit order is received by the publishers to 
discontinue, and until payment of all arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for the first subscrip- 
tion. The change of date on the address label is a receipt for renewals. 
This change should be made with the first or second issue after the 
money is received. No other receipt will be sent unless specially re- 
quested. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the expiration of their 
subscriptions and to forward money for the ensuing year without 
waiting for a bill. 

All communications relative to ADVERTISEMENTS should be addressed 
to Lord & Thomas, McCormick Block, Chicago. 
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THE JANSON RELIEF FUND. 


| 


The following contributions to the fund for the relief of 
Kristofer Janson’s mission have been received at this office | 
up to date: 


| 
| 
| 


Previously acknowledged................ $ 345.90 
Mrs. J. A. Roche, Chicago......... aie 2.00 | 
Thos. E. Fry, Re me 5.00 | 
Mrs. Tunnicliff, Jackson, Mich.......... 1.00 | 
Dr. Hunter, , Po 5 de seek bal 5.00 | 
R. W. Chamberlain, “ Oo danke. .50 | 
Mrs. N. B. Hall, a Feed eae 3.00 | 
Harry Hall, . WS yeaadion es 1.00 
Mrs. Kellogg, ™ Thy palyetwe we 2.00 
Julius Blass, - RS ee as oe 1.00 | 
ee at 4.00 | 
Rev. A. G. Jennings, Chicago............ 5.00 | 
Mrs. Geo. DeWitt, Rochester, Minn...... 1.00 
Mrs. E. D. Fowler, Eola, Ill............. 1.00 
.. APSR rarer $377.40 | 
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Series B. “ Kindness to Animals.” 10 cards 


NEBRASKA UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


FIRST ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Nebraska Unitarian Association will hold its first 
annual meeting in Lincoln, Nebraska, Oct 30 and 31, 1883. | 
Believing that the time has come for a united effort, on 
the part of all persons in the Missouri Valley, who believe 
in working together for Freedom, Fellowship, and Charac- 
ter, by the method of Religion, we, therefore, who have 
united ourselves together to emphasize Righteousness, and 
to push forward religious progress, urge upon all, of what- 
ever name, who are in general sympathy with our Liberal 


Religious Ideas and methods, to meet with us in open | 
conference. 

Accommodations for a limited number have already been 
secured and we hope to arrange for the entertainment of 
all who may attend. 

Reduced rates over all railroads, centering in Lincoln will 
be secured. | ' 

All persons attending will address Rev. E. Powell, Bea- 
trice, Neb., as soon as possible. On and after Oct. 26, 
address Lincoln, Neb. | 


LL. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE WESTERN UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


Unity Services anp Sones for Sunday-schools, contain- 
ing thirteen services and fifty-five songs and hymns; with 
anthems, chorals and chants in the services. By J. Vila 
Blake. 30 cts. per copy, $2.50 per dozen, $15 per 100. 

Unity Suorter Services for Sunday-schools, intended 
especially for infant classes; containing four services with 
music. By Mrs. A. L. Parker. 15 cts. per copy, $1 per 
dozen. 


UNITY SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS. 


First Serres: Corner-Stones of Character. By Mrs. 
Kate Gannett Wells; 12 lessons. 

Szconp Serres: Home Life. By Mrs. Susan I. Lesley 
and Mrs. Elizabeth L. Head; 12 lessons. 

Tuirp Serres: School Life. By Mrs. F. B. Ames; 12 
lessons. : 

Fourts Serres: A Chosen Nation; or, the Growth of the 
Hebrew Religion. By W.C. Gannett. Chart to go with 
same, 5 cts. 

Firtu Serres: Channing and the Unitarian Movement in 
America. By W.C. Gannett; 12 lessons. 

SixtnH Serres: Theodore Parker and the Liberal Move- 


' ment in America. By R. A. Griffin; 12 lessons. 


SevenTg Series: Sunday Talks about Sunday. By J. Li. 
Jones; 8 lessons. 

Ercuts Serres: Stories from Genesis. By Mrs. Eliza R. 
Sunderland: 12 lessons. 

Nintu Series: The Story.of the English New Testament. 
By N. P. Gilman; 9 lessons. « 

TrentH Serres: Talks about the Bible. (Old Testament.) 
By Newton M. Mann; 12 lessons. 

ExeventH Series: The More Wonderful Genesis; or 
Creation Unceasing. By H. M. Simmons; 11 lessons. 

TwrurrH Sexares: Heroes and Heroism. By Mrs. Eliza 
R. Sunderland; 12 lessons. 

THIRTEENTH Sepies: Studies of Jesus. By Newton M. 
Mann; 18 lessons. 

Each of these, single copies 15 cts., per doz. $1.25; except Series 
Seventh and Thirteenth. Seventh Series, single copies 10 cts.; per 
dozen, $1. Thirteenth Series, single copies 20 cts., per dozen, $1.75. 


UNITY INFANT CLASS CARDS. 


Series A.“ Sayings of Jesus.” 10 cards 1l5c. ) Illuminated 
illustrations 


15 cents. by Prang. 


Series C. “Corner-Stones of Character.” 
12 tinted cards, 20 cents. mre iy 
Series D. “Home Life.” 12 tinted cards 20c. P 


Series E. “School Life.” 12 cards, 20 cts. Illuminated by 
rang. 
Series F. “Work and Worship.” 6 cards. Sent in pack- 
_ ages to suit customers, at the rate of two cards for a 
cent. é 
Series C, D, E, correspond to Series I, I1., II. of Unrry 
Lessons; to be used together on“ Uniform Lesson plan. 
Liprany Carps, per hundred, $1. 
Address, 135 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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NOW READY. 


THE CHRISTMAS POEM anp THE CHRISTMAS FAOT. 


BY W. C. GANNETT. 


Unity Sunpay-Scnoot Lessons. Series XIV. 12 pp. 
Price, 5 cents. 

Suitable for a course of four lessons before Christmas. 
A competent critic says: “It is the best kind of a tract. 
Sow it broadcast.” 


Tuos. L. Ktmparxz, President. 
Enoonw Powrz ti, Secretary. 


WESTERN UNITARIAN SuNDAY-ScHOOL Socorery. 
| 135 Wabash Ave. 
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UNALTY. 


The Colegrove Book Co. 


135 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


HISTORY. 


ANCIENT AND ORIENTAL. 


Lenormant (Francois). The beginnings 
of History. 12mo. $2.50 


Rawlinson (Professor George). The 
Sixth Oriental Monarchy; or, the History, 
Geography and Antiquity of Parthia. 
8yo. * $3.00 


——The Seventh Oriental Monarchy; or, a 
History of the Sassanians. With Notices 


A 


Geographical and Antiquarian. Maps 
and illustrations. 8vo. $6.00 
——History of Ancient Egypt. 2 vols. 8vo. 
$6.00 


UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 


Course of Empire (The). Being Out- 
lines of the Chief Political Changes in 
the history of the world. By Charles 
Gardner Wheeler. 8vo. $3.00 


Eras and Characters of History. 
By W. R. Williams. 12mo. $1.50 


EPOCHS OF HISTORY. 


Edward the Third. By Rev. W. War- | 


burton. 16mo. $1.00 
The Epoch of Reform. By Justin 
McCarthy. $1.00 


Troy. Its Legends, History and Litera- 


ture. By 8S.G. W. Benjamin. $1.00 
ae 
EUROPE. 
Brook (Sarah). French History for 


English Children. (With 9 maps) 16mo. 
$1.00 


Browne’s (G: L.) Narratives of State 


Trials in the Nineteenth Century. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. $5.00 


Creighton’s (Rev. M.) A History of 


the Papacy during the Period of the 
Reformation. 2 vols., 8vo. $10 OO 


Early Chronicles of Europe: 


Encuanp. By James Gairdner. 12mo, 
cloth. | $1.20 
France. By Gustay Masson. 12mo, 
cloth. $1.20 
“Ivaty. By Count Ugo Balzani. 12mo, 
cloth. $1.20 


European History, Narrated in a series 
of Historical Selections. Edited by 
Sewell and Yonge. 2 vols, each. $2.50 


Gardner’s (Dorsey) Quatre Bas, Ligny, 
and Waterloo: a Narrative of the Cam- 
Paign in Belgium, 1815, With maps and 
plans, 8yo, $5.00 


RECENT BOOKS. 


Germany, Present and Past. By 8. Bar- 
ing-Gould. 8vo. $2.00 


Gray’s (G. Z.) The Crusade of the 


Children in the XIllIth Century. 12mo. 
| $1.50 
Payne, (E. J.) History of European 
| Colonies. With maps. 18mo. $1.10 
| ENGLAND. 


A Concise English History. By W. 
M. Lupton. 12mo. $1.50 


Early Britain: 
AnGio-Saxon Britarn. By Grant Allan. 
With colored map. 16mo, cloth. .75 
Crettic Britarn. By Professor Khys. 
16mo, cloth. .90 
Roman Britain. By the Rev. H. M. 
Scarth, M.A. With colored map. 16mo, 
| cloth. 75 


| Froude (James Anthony.) The English 
in Ireland in the 18th Century. 3 vols., 


12mo. Per set. $4.50 
Making of England. By J. R. Green. 
Svo. $2.50 


Taswell-Langmead’s (T. P.) English 
Constitutional History. From the Teu- 
tonic Conquest to the Present Time. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
8vo, 827 pp. $7.50 


| 
| AMERICA. 
| 


A Bird’s-Eye View of our Civil 
War. By Theodore Ayrault Dodge, U. 
S.A. 8vo. $3.00 


A Comendious History of New 
| England. By the late J. G. Palfrey. 
4 vols. 12mo. With new and com- 
plete Index. $14.50 


American Commonwealths. A Se- 
ries of Histories of the representative 
Commonwealths of the United States. 
Edited by Horace E. Scudder. With 
maps. In uniform 16mo volumes, gilt 
top. 

Virginia. By John Esten Cooke. $1.25 
Oregon. By Rev. William Barrows. 


(In Preparation. ) 


Maryland. By William Hand Browne. 

South Carolina. By Hon. William H. 
Trescot. 

Kentucky. By Prof. N.S. Shaler. 


California. By W. W. Crane, Jr. 
Per vol. $1.25 
( Others to be announced hereafter. ) 
*Bailey’s (Sarah lL.) Historical 
Sketches of Andover, Mass. Illustrated. 
8vo. 600 pp. $3.75 


Campaigns Of the Civil War. 


13 volumes, 12mo. Price per set, $12.50 


Also separately: 


I. The Outbreak of the Rebellion. 
By John G. Nicolay. $1.00 
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IL. From Fort Henry to Corinth. 
| By M. F. Force. $1.00 


Ill. Phe Peninsula. By Alexander §8. 
| Webb. $1.00 


| 

Iv. The Army under Pope. By John 
C. Ropes. $1.00 
i 

‘Vv. The Antietam and Fredericks- 
burg. By Francis Winthrop Pal- 
frey. $1.00 


VI. Chancellorsville and Gettys- 
burg. By Abner Doubleday. $1.00 


VII. The Army of the Cumberland. 
By Henry M. Cist. $1.00 


Vill. The ae 
Greene. $1.00 


IX. Atlanta. By Jacob D. Cox. $1.00 


X. The March tothe Sea, Franklin 
and Nashville. By Jacob D. Cox. $1.00 


XI. The Shenandoah Valley. By 
George A. Pond. $1.00 


XII. The Virginia Campaigns of ’64 
and ’65. The Army of the Poto- 
mac and the Army of the James. 
By Andrew A. Humphreys. $1.00 


Statistical Record of the Armies of 
the United States. A Supplementary 
volume to the Campaigns of the Civil 


Mississippi. By 


War. By Frederick Phisterer. $1.00 
Davis (William T.) Ancient Land- 
marks of Plymouth. 8vo. $4.00 


Greene’s (G. W.) Life of Nathaniel 
Greene, Major-General in the Army of 
the Revolution. 3 vols., 8vo. $12.00 

Half calf $19.50 
A Historical View of the American Rev- 
olution. Crown 8vo. $1.50 
The German Element in the War of 
American Independence. 12mo. $1.50 


Jones (Thomas). History of New York 
During the Revolutionary War. 2 vols. 
8vo $15.00 


Hallowell’s (H. P.) The Quaker Inva- 
sion of Massachusetts. Second Edition. - 


16 mo. $1.25 
Mackenzie (Robert). America, a His- 
tory. 12mo. $1.50 


Navy in the Civil War (The). A Series 
of three volumes giving the whole narra- 


tive of naval operations from 1861 to 
1865. With maps. 


I. The Blockade and the Cruisers. By 
J. Russell Soley. $1.00 
II. The Atlantic Coast. By Daniel 
Ammen. $1.00 
III. The Gulf and Inland waters. By 
A. T. Mahan. $1.00 


Paris (Comte de). Civil War in America. 
3 vols., 8vo., each $3.50 


Peninsular Campaign (The) of Gen- 
eral McClellan in 1862. 1 vol. S8vo. 


With maps. $3.00 


The Secret Service of the Confeder- 
ate States in Europe, or How the 
Confederate Cruisers were Equip- 
ped. By James D. Bullock. 2 vols. 
8vo $5.00 
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In ordering goods advertised in this pa- 
per, or in writing to make inquiries, you 


HE WESTERN UNITARIAN DIRECT- 
ORY for 1883-4 is now ready, and can be or- 


will oblige the publishers as well as the ad- | CORE Sy SESES Clee. . See ee. 
vertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 


tisement in UNITY. 


INDERGARTEN TRAINING SCHOOL. 


' 


(CANVASSERS FOR UNITY WANTED. 
LIBERAL CASH COMMISSIONS will be paid. 
Full particulars will be given on application to this 
office, and sample copies of Unrrty will be sent free 
to any address. Address UNITY, 135 Wabash Av- 


The Eau Claire Kindergarten Association has | enue, Chicago. 


opened in connection with its Kindergarten, a 
Training Class for instruction in the Princtples and 
Methods of Freebel, with practical applications of the 
work in the Kindergarten throughout the course, 
under the direction of Miss Jones, a graduate of 
the St. Louis Kindergarten Training School. For 
particulars apply to 
Miss JENNY LLOYD JONES, Supervisor, 
Orto  D. P. Stmons, Prest. Kindergarten Ass'n. 
Eau Claire, Wis. 


References: Miss Susan Biow, St. Louis. W. 
H. CHANDLER, Sec’y Regents State Normal Schools, 
Sun Prairie, Wis. W. D. PARKER, Pres. State Nor- 
mal Schools, River Falls, Wis. Rev. JoHN SNYDER, 
St. Louis, Mo., Rev. Kerr C. ANDERSON, Oshkosh, 
Wis., H. M. Stmumons, Minneapolis, Minn., JENK. 
LuLoypD Jones, Cheago, I] 


RAILWAY_ 
—) THE (—- 


Chicago & North-Western 


Railway is the 
OLD ESTABLISH ED SHORT LINE 
na the 


Tia tine Gra Phere htate Mee OUTE 


AGO 


And all points in Northern Illinois, Cen- 
tral, Eastern and Northwestern Jowa, 
Wisconsin, Northern Michi , Minne- 
sota, Dakota, Manitoba, ntral and 
Northern Nebraska, Colorado, Wyom- 
ing, Utah, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 
California, Oregon, Washin n Terri- 
tory, British Columbia, na, Japan, 
the Sandwich Islands, Australia, New 
Zealand, and all principal points in the 


NORTH, NORTHWEST and WEST. 

With its own lines it traverses North- 
erm ILLINOIS, Central and Northern 
IOWA, WISCONSIN, Northern MICHI- 
GAN, MINNESOTA, and Central DAKO- 
TA. It offers to the traveler all accom- 
modations that can be offered by any 
railroad. Its train service equals that 
of any road; their speed is as grees as 
comfort and eee J will permit; they 
make close connections in union depots 
at junction and terminal points with 
the leading railroads of the West and 
Northwest, and offer to those that use 


them 
SPEED, COMFORT AND SAFETY 


At CHICAGO it makes close connec- 
tion with all other railroads at that city. 
It runs PALACE SLEEPING CARS on 
all through trains, PARLOR CARS on its 
poe routes, and NORTH-WESTERN 

INING CARS on its COUNCIL BLUFFS 
and onits ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS 
through day express trains. 

If you wish the Best Traveling Accom- 
modations you will bu your Tickets 

AKE NONE 


For rates for le or round tri 
tickets and for are, Sse in le 


gerd to all parts of the West, North and 
povine tee wai to General Passenger 


ike 


lL. 
n TicketAgents sell Tickets 


by this e. : 
J.D. LAYNG MARVIN HUGHITT, 


Gen. Sup't. ' 2d Vice-Pres. and Gen. Manager. 
Ww. H. STENNETT, 5 
Gen. Pass. Agt., Chicago. , 


i 
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HE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOL beginsits next Academic Year Sep- 


tember 24. The main purpose of the institution is to | 


prepare young men for the Unitarian Ministry. | 


There is no charge for tuition, room-rent or use of 
library, and all necessary expenses are very moder- 
ate. For full particulars apply to 

Rev. A. A. LIVERMORE, President, Meadville, Penn. 


— — —_— 


‘¢]) NITY MISSION.” A NEW SERIES 

of trac's to answer the question, What is 
Unitarianism? and to illustrate the Liberal Faith, 
Worship and Life. 


Edited by members of the 


Unity Publishing Committee. 
—To be ordered from— 
UNITY OFFICE, 
135 Wabash Avenue; Chicago, Illinois. 


Single copy, 5 cents, 
Ten copies, 25 cents. 


—ifow ready -— 


Price, Including postage. 


No. 1. ““ Natura RELIGION,” By J. Vila Blake. 

No.2. ** THE RELIGION of JEsus,”’ By H. M. Simmons. 

No.3. UNITARIANISM AS SHOWN IN WESTERN CHURCH 
COVENANTS, ETC. 

No. 4. *“*AspouT PRAYER. ”’ 

No.7. “THe GrowTs or Fairu.”’By H. M. Simmons. 


Im Freraration ama tvcady Soon. 


No. 5. ““Tae PowxrR OF THE Bap,’ (the Western 
Conference Sermon of 1883, by J. Vila Blake. ) 


No. 6. ** UNITARIANISM,—ITsS HISTORY AND ITS PRIN 
CIPLES,”’ by J. C. Learned. 


Others to follow. 


| 


| 
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LIBERAL BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED BY GEO. H. ELLIS, 


Faith and Freedom. By Sroprorp A. 
BROOKE. 12mo. pp. xxili, 352 ............. $159 


The Peak in Darien. An Octave of Essays, 
By FRANCES POWER CoBBE. 12mo. pp. 266... 159 


The Duties of Women. By Frances Power 
Cosnk. 12mo. pp. 193. Paper 25cts.; cloth 1,9 


The Two Consciences, An Essay. By Wn- 
LIAM DENNIS. 12mo. pp. 85. Cloth.......... & 


A Study of the Pentateuch. By Rurvs 


P. STEBBINS, D.D. 12mo. pp. 233........., 1,3 


Wrestling and Waiting. By Joun F. Ww. 
Wee WN Fils GEE bc da knee cede cbcsbins sucsel 1.50 


| Jesus, His Opinions and Character. The 


New Testament Studies of a Layman. 12mo, 

Sy Ge 6b b KReWote awhs dh be 0006 CEbUSS be Necett 1.50 
Poems. By Minor J. SavaGe. 18mo. pp 247. 

SUE CD a GRE 60 60 aes VERw Oh bd % 6 cKeneutidebads 1.50 


The Minister’s Hand-book: For Christen- 
ings, Weddings and Funerals. Compiled and 
arranged by Rev. Minot J. SAVAGE. New 
Edition, enlarged. 18mo. pp. 121. Cloth... .% 


The Modern Sphinx and Some of Her Rid- 
dies. By M. J. Savace. 12mo. pp. 160.... 10 


Belief in God. An Examination of Some 
Fundamental Theistic Problems. By M. J. 
SAVAGE, to which is added an address by W. 

H, SAVAGE. 12mo, pp. 176. Cloth.......... 1.00 


Beliefs About Man. A Companion Volume 
to “ Belief in God.’ By M. J. SaAvaeer. 12mo, 


i: Gee. as hana one cbcc th 060000 gataecteal 1.0 
Talks About Jesus. By M. J. SAVAGE. 
OT, Tike Ae ccs ccacse cecctoenionl 1.00 


The Morals of Evolution. By M. J. Sav. 
Se 8 Se Sa) Re eer 


Life and Letters of T. J. Mumford. 
es hc Bila Me SUED kccce canbe Katueddes cus 1.0 


A Year of'Miracle. A Poem in Four Ser- 


mons. By W. C. GANNETT. 18mo0, pp. 106. 
Limp Cloth 50 cts. Full gilt ................ 1.0 


Sent Post Paid on Receipt of above Prices by 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO., 
135 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


“BURLINGTON ROUTE” 


(Chicago, Burlington & Quin 


cy Railroad.) 
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COINC EAST AND WEST. 


irs (seats free), se meeng | 
volving Chairs, Pullman Palace S 


between Indian 


All connections e in Union 


—— Day Coaches, Parlor Cars, with Reclin- 
ing C Cars. with Re- 
eeping Cars and 
the famous C. B. & Q. Dining Cars run daily to and 
from Chicago & Kansas City, Chicago & Council 


Bluffs, Chicago & Des Moines, Chicago, St. Jo- 
seph, Atchison & Topeka. Only through line be- 
tween , Lincoln & Denver. Through cars 


lis & Council Bluffs via Peoria. 
‘NE. 
known as the great THROUGH CAR . 


Finest Equipped Railroad in the World for all Classes of T ravel. 
. J. POTTER, 8d Vice-Pres’t and Gen’! Manager. PERCEVAL LOWELL, Gen. Pass. Ag’t, Chicage-| 


COING NORTH AND _ 

Solid Trains of Elegant Day Coaches and Pub 
man Palace Sleeping Cars are run daily to 
from St. Louis, via Hannibal, Quincy. SS St 
Burlington, Cedar Rapids and Albert to ob. 
Paul and Mivneapolis; Parlor Cars with Rec 7 7 
Chairs to and from St. Louis and Peoria ane™ 
and from St. Louis and Ottumwa. ony - 
Cc of cars between St. Louis an ° 
Moines, Iowa, Lincoln, Nebraska, and Denver: 
Colorado. 


It is universally admitted to be the 


